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| || HANDLING AND STORAGE 


a Tax and Test the Quality of your boxes more than 
mere transportation 








H. & D. Corrugated Fibreboard Boxes 


are made to withstand these supreme tests. A box is 
no stronger than its weakest flap or corner. That's 
why we make all our own boxboard from the raw 
igterial That’s why we take pains to know what 
goes into our product and to produce board of 
absolute uniformity. 


Write for manual “HOW TO PACK IT.” Free on request 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Address, Toronto, Canada 
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LEADING COMMERCIAL AND TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 
Object—The object of this league is 
to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, state rail- 
road commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing 
better understanding by the public and 
the state and national governments. of 
the needs of the traffic world; to secure 
proper legislation where deemed neces- 
sary, and the modification of present 
laws where considered harmful to the 
free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to 
promote, conserve and protect the com- 
mercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters, Tacoma Bldg., 5 North 
La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bh. Gh : RR a ots 25 ss SKA tae President 
Traffic Commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, Toledo, Ohio. 3 

Ki: TEQRVIes. inca pcn bake che wale Vice-President 
Commissioner, Freight and Traffic Di- 
vision, Chamber of Commerce, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Oscar F. Bell.. ...... Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M. Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; 

David P. Chinblom......../ Asst. Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 

National Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion. W. J. Evans, Freight Trf. Mer., 
American Trust Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

National League of Commission Merchants 
of the United States. John C. Scales, 
Pres., Chicago, Ill.; R. S. French, Busi- 
ness Manager, 909 West Broadway, New 
York. : 

Northern Pine . Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, H. 8S. Childs, Secy., Minneapolis. 
Sterling Manufacturers’ and Shippers’ 
Association. In charge of traffic in- 
dustries located at Sterling and Rock 
Falls, tll. W. P. Benson, President; H. 
H. Wood, Vice-President; W. J. Bur- 


leigh, Secy.-Treas.; W. E. Long, Traffic 


Manager. 
The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. R. 
Donelson, Pres.; W. G. Thomas, Vice- 


Pres; James S. Davant, Commissioner, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Traffic Bureau of Associated 
Central Manufacturing District. 
land Ball, Pres.; L. Nicholson, Vice- 
Pres.; W. E. Cullen, Secy. and Traffic 
Director, Chicago. 


Industries, 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Traffic Club of New York. 
Walace, Pres.; C. A. Swope, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. Joseph 
Pres.; Frank Rochambeau, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Kansas City. Joseph A. 
Tapee, Pres.; Alfred A. Wild, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. J. F. Haskell, 
Pres,; Samuel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

The Spokane Transportation Club. Chas. 
V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; J. W. MacIntosh, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Chicago. J. Charles 
‘Maddison, Pres.; W. H. Wharton, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Philadelphia. C. W. 
Bowden, Pres.; Don C. Hunter, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis. R. K. 
Pretty, Pres.; W. S. Crilly, Secy.-Treas. 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh. Edward 
F. Lalk, Pres.; D. L. Wells, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Indianapolis. 
M. R. Maxwell, Pres.; L. E. Stone, 
Secy. 

The Traffic Club of New England, Boston, 
Sam W. Manning, Pres.; C. A. Ander- 
son, Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Louisville. 
Henry S. Gray, Pres.; S. J. McBride, 
Secy. 

The Transportation Club of Toledo. E. 
. Ryan, Pres.; Harry S. Fox, Secy. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore. J. Frank 

Ryley, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, Secy. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo. F. L. 

Talcott, Pres.; H: G. Gaston, Secy. 


R. H. 
Mills, 


Knee-. 


The Traffic Club of Newark. H. B. R. 
Potter, Pres.; J. J. Kautzmann, Secy. 
The Transportation Club of Seattle. Ar- 
thur E. Campbell, Pres.; F. C. Nessly, 

Secy.-Treas. 

The Transportation Club of Detroit, Mich. 
George E. Clarke, Pres.; W. R. Hurley, 
Secy. 

Transportation Club of San Francisco. 
Thomas Finigan, Pres.; Theo. H. Jacobs, 
Secy. 

The Railroad Club of Kansas, City, Mo. 
George E. Roe, Pres.; Claude Manlove, 
Secy. 

The Traffic and Transportation Club of 
Birmingham. A. W. Carey, Pres.; H. 
H. Knight, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Minneapolis. F. B. 
Rowley, Pres.; E. O. Fellows, Secy. 


Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Julian Bamberger, Pres.: R. E. Row- 
land, Secy. 

Traffic Club of Milwaukee. George A. 


Schoeder, Pres.; Carl Backus, Secy. 
Transportation Club of Lima, O. Lloyd P. 
Sherrick, Pres.; D. L. Rupert, Secy.- 
Treas, 
Grand Rapids Traffic Club, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. B. C. Leavenworth, Pres.; L. M. 
MacPherson, Secy. and Treas. 


Transportation Club of Peoria. 
Mowat, Pres.; A. S. Howells, Secy. 

Tratnc Club of Cleveland. D. F. Hurd, 
Pres.: M. F. Doyle, Secy. 
Traffic Club of Erie, Pa. Edwin H. Bro- 
villier, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, Secy. 
Los Ang@les Traffic Association, Los An- 
Geles, Cal. E. S. Blair, Pres:; C. E. 
Cline, Secy-Treas. ‘ 
Traffic Ciub of Jacksonville, Fla. A. W. 
Fritot, Pres.; Chas, A. Bland, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of Fort Worth. J. M. 
Andrews, Pres.: R. R. Wilson, Secy. 

The Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton 
Association. J. C. Crume, Chairman; 
R. H. Hagerman, Recording Secy. 

The Portland Transportation Club. W. A. 
Robbins, Prés.; W..0. Roberts, Secy. 


Dan 
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Twentieth Century Industries 


This young century is remarkable for the 
speed of its progress, particularly in industry. 


In witness whereof we may point to the re- 
markable growth of the automobile industry— 


Or to the new industry created and pioneered 
by the National Binding Machine Co.: the de- 
velopment of sealing methods, sealing tape 
and devices for applying it. 


The auto industry—as everyone knows—has 
reached prodigious figures (we will not weary 
you with statistics). But they are dwarfed 
when compared with the hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars’ worth of goods shipped in 
cartons “sealed the National Way.” 


They include almost every line of goods (ex- 
cept those very large or very heavy). 

In solving the packing problems of these 
shippers we have accumulated a great deal of 
practical information, the only available fund 
of sealing and packing data of this kind. 

It is placed broadmindedly at the disposal of 
anyone interested through our 


Free Service Department 


National Binding Machine Co. 


Chicago 
827 Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Chicago’s 
Newest and Biggest 


Storage Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the business district, 
has one million square feet of fire- 
proof storage space. 

Short hauls for teams of city customers 
and unexcelled shipping facilities. 


Shipments made from storage over all 
Trunk Lines through Chicago Tunnel and 
B. & O. C. T. Ry., the CARTAGE 
CHARGES thus being ELIMINATED. 


Descriptive Booklet on Request. 


Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. 


519 West 12th Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Canal 5740 





New York 


260-West Street 





San Francisco 
Balboa Bldg. 








. THE HOTEL OF AMERICAN IDEALS 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





BEST LOCATED HOTEL IN WASHINGTON 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 
Refined, Elegant 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms, detached bath - - $1.50, $2.00 up 
Rooms, private bath - - $2.50, $3.00 up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
CLIFFORD M. LEWIS 
MANAGER... 
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Your Doorstep is a 
Wells Fargo Station 


O MATTER what you want to send or where you want to send it, 
the Wells Fargo service begins at your door and goes all the way. 
Telephone, and the wagon will call for your package, at no extra 
cost. 


Convenience alone is reason enough for using the Wells Fargo instead 
of mail or freight—it saves bother and work for sender and receiver both. 


But besides the convenience, the Wells Fargo gives you a faster delivery 
than you can get in any other way, and protects you for the full value of 
your package from the time its collector calls until the receiver signs for it. 
Things often get lost or damaged between your door and the freight-house 
or the post-office. 


The Wells Fargo connects your doorstep with any other in the land, 
and protects your goods ALL the way. It saves you time, trouble, risk, 
worry and expense. 


When you have a package to send— 

telephone for the Wells Fargo. When you 

order, specify the Wells Fargo. It is 
convenient and it is safe. 


Telephone Broad 8000 


and the wagon will call for your parcel. 
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INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS CASE AND 
ADVANCED RATES. 





Another argument in favor of the granting by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the ap- 
plication of the carriers for an advance in freight 
rates is found in the fact that the Commission, in 
the industrial railways case, has not been able 
to save the trunk lines from the necessity of mak- 
ing divisions with the short lines, as was sug- 
gested in the advanced rate decision, last July. It 
has developed too late to be presented to the 
Commission in hearing or argument in the case, 
since both have closed, but the carriers may, 
nevertheless, present sit-in some formal manner 
if they wish. Perhaps that would be unnecessary, 
for the Commission will probably not overlook 
the point. 

The Commission, in its decision, said that re- 
lief from the payment of divisions would help 
conserve the revenues of carriers. At the time 
that was said the decision in the tap-line case had 
not been fully digested. The reports in the Manu- 
facturers, the Birmingham Southern and the in- 
dustrial railways case itself indicate that the Com- 
mission cannot deprive the short lines of all divi- 
sions and allowances. The trunk lines must 
resume payments to them, not on the old basis, 
to be sure, but. still something must be paid. It 
was estimated that the elimination of divisions 
would save ‘something like $15,000,000 annually 
to the eastern carriers. 

The question is collaterally raised in an appli- 
cation for a rehearing in “in re, allowances. by. 
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Virginian Railway to the Kanawha, Glen . Jean 
& Eastern and the White Oak Railway.” The 
Chesapeake & Ohio made the application with a 
view to having the question tested in the light 
of the commodities clause. The short roads men- 
tioned are owned by coal-companies. The White 
Oak, since the hearing, has been leased to the 
C. & O. and the Virginian, but the Glen Jean, 
owned by the McKell coal interests, is still insist- 
ing on divisions. The trunk lines are willing to 
take it over, but the McKell interests are not 
willing to let go of it. The trunk lines, if they 
can get a rehearing and a decision that the Glen 
Jean is not entitled to receive divisions on coal 
furnished by the coal interests that own and con- 
trol it, will have taken a long step toward col- 
lecting the benefits supposed to flow from the 
Commission’s original decision in the industrial . 
tailways matter. The decisions of the courts are 
such that the meaning of the clause is not clear 
to anybody, least of all to those who are trying 
to bring about a separation of industry and trans- 
portation, so that there can be no question about 


' the carriers confining themselves to transporta- 


tion and not engaging in mining and manufac- 
turing. 


INCREASED RATES FILED. 





So far as the checking up has gone, all the 
roads in Official Classification territory have ac- 
cepted the advice of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, carried in the report on the advanced 
rate case, to increase their revenues by raising 
passenger fares. As they announced when they 
increased the mileage book rates, their effort is 
to bring fares to the 214-cent basis. Inasmuch as 
the Commission made the suggestion that fares 
be increased, there is little probability that it will 
suspend any of the tariffs unless it is asserted 
that something more than the Commission in- 
tended is being attempted. The increase in mile- 
age book rates was allowed to go into effect with- 
out suspension. 

In the case of increased proportional rates to 
Mississippi and Ohio River .crossings, put up 
under the authority of the same decision, ship- 
pers undertook to bring about suspensions on the 
theory that the carriers were doing more than 
the Commission permitted. -They lost their’ con- 
tention and the rates went into effect on Novem- 
ber 1. Ft 2 

General protests have been filed against the 
increase in passenger fares, presumably by per- 
sons.-who did not- follow the .advanced rate case 
and are not. aware. that, in,this. instance at.-least, 
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the question of justification of higher charges 
was passed ‘on in advance of the filing of the 
tariffs. ; 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR INVENTORS. 





The general traffic manager of one of the eastern 
railroads, discussing facilities for increasing eff- 
ciency in freight handling, says: “I have yet to find 
any facility that is better than the ordinary man- 
operated truck for trucking all sorts of freight at a 
transfer platform or in local freight houses. It is 
regrettable that such is the fact, because we ap- 
parently have made no progress in this line of work 
for the past fifty years. It seems almost impossible 
to install any economic facility that will handle with 
equal dispatch and economy:a shipment of baby 
carriages, household goods, slabs or blocks of mar-. 
ble and granite, long bundles of pipe, and such other 
dissimilar freight.” 

It would, indeed, seem a difficult task to devise a 
truck that would meet the needs of the situation de- 
scribed—about as difficult as juggling a cannon ball 
and a feather at the same time. Still there are pér- 
sons who can perform that juggling feat and we 
doubt not someone will invent the kind of truck 
needed. It is at least a problem worth working on. 
If any of our readers have suggestions to offer we 
shall be glad to present them in our columns. Or if 
the traffic manager, in saying that there is no device 
suitable for the work in mind, has overlooked some- 
body’s invention we should be glad to do both that 
somebody and the freight handlers whom he would 
serve the favor of putting them in touch with each 


other. 


UTILITIES AND RATE INCREASES. 





We had something to say in these columns in 
the issue of October 31 as to the difference be- 
tween yrailroads and other public utilities, the 
point having been made by Louis Brandeis and 
Clifford Thorne that the other utilities subject to 
public regulation were not asking permission to 
increase rates because of business depression. We 
said there were many points of difference, and 
we mentioned as two that a utility like a gas or 
electric light company generally has a monopoly 
in its field, and is thus not subject to the strain 
of competition, and that the utilities other than 
railroads are most of them not subject to federal 
regulation. But perhaps the greatest difference 
lies in the greater fluctuations to which the busi- 
ness of the railroad is subject. As pointed out by 
Charles A. Prouty in his Kansas City address on 
the matter of railway valuation, a gas company or 
a water company, having generally a monopoly in 
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its field and serving one community with one 
commodity, has a fairly steady volume of. busi- 
ness, so that it can be predicted with reasonable 
certainty what its revenue will be under a given 
rate. The business of the railroad is different. 
In the first place, no line can be considered alone 
without reference to other lines, because their 
business is closely related and competitive almost 
everywhere. The business is subject to violent 
fluctuations, while that of a gas or water com- 
pany is not, and rates fixed with reference to a 
certain volume of business, with the idea of yield- 
ing a reasonable return, will not yield that return 
when the volume of business materially declines. 
Hence, it is argued, if rates are to be reduced 
when the volume of business is large they will 
have to be increased when the volume of business 
is small. This is the reverse of the method used 
by other businesses, which increases prices in pros- 
perous times and reduces prices, as well as out- 
put, usually, in “hard” times. But if the rail- 
roads are not to be permitted to run their busi- 
ness as other businesses are run, then there must 
not be objection. to the seemingly illogical plan 
of raising prices when times are bad. It is this 
phase of the matter that furnishes foundation for 
the argument of railroad men that they should be 
permitted to sell service at its value, which would 
be higher in prosperous than in unprosperous times, 
resulting in higher returns and accumulated sur- 
plus in fat years to meet the deficits of lean 
years. So long as that is not permitted the 
comparison of the railroad business with other 
kinds of business—even with other utilities—in 
the making of prices is of little value. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 





November 5, issued November 7, in I. and S. No. 539, 
the Commission suspended from November 10 until March 
10 the following tariffs: - 

The Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey—I. C. C. S. 
No. 6934. ; 

Lehigh Valley—Tariff I. C. C. No. B-9997. 

Philadelphia & Reading; P. & R. Ry.—I. C. C. No. 
J-4799. 

The suspended tariffs increase rates on cement, car- 
loads, from West Coplay and other points in eastern 
Pennsylvania to points in Virginia and West Virginia. 
The proposed rates are from 10 to 54 cents per net ton 
higher than the present rates. The present rate from 
West Coplay to Fagg, Va., is $4.40 and the proposed rate is 
$4.60 per net ton. 

November 10, issued November 11, in I. and S. No. 538, 
the Commission suspended from November 12 until March 
12 item 1772-A, Supplement No. 18, to Countiss’ I. C. C. 
No. 978. The suspended item increases the carload rate 
on cottonseed meal and cottonseed cake -from El Centro, 
Cal., to Galveston, when for export to Europe. The pres- 
ent rate is 40 cents per 100 pounds and the proposed is 
60 cents. 
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CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Thoughts on the Tap-Line Question. 
—Without doubt everybody connected 
with any phase of the tap-line ques- 





but, apparently, there is little or no 
prospect of that. The order in the 
Manufacturers Railway case forbids 
the carriers, including the Manufactur- 
ers, to - make joint rates to points on 
the brewery road more than $2.50 in 
excess of the St. Louis rate. That is 
a joke, or a joker. Nobody proposed making a rate in 
excess of the St. Louis rate. The request was for through 
routes and joint rates to which the Manufacturers Rail- 
way should be a party. While declining to order through 
routes and joint rates, the Commission authorized the 





carriers to make such an arrangement, provided that the 


trunk lines should not absorb more than $2.50 a Gar. 
A mere statement shows that the Commission is still 
determined to treat the railroad and the brewery as a 
single investment and to treat whatever profit the rail- 
road may make as a concession from the published rate 
given to the brewery instead of boldly recognizing what 
many believe to be the defect in the laws of the land, 
which make it possible for the men who invest money 
in a brewery also to invest money in a railroad which 
may make a profit hauling commodities for that brew- 
ery, and calling on Congress to forbid such a diversity 
of investment by the same men. That is the only way 
the question will ever be settled so there can be no 
doubt about every industrial line being on a footing of 
equality. In the Birmingham Southern case Commis- 
sioner Meyer liberated the cat when he observed that 
if that road were owned by interests other than the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Co., tHe protest. against the 
divisions proposed by the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
would never have been thought of. When the Southern 
and the L. & N. owned the Birmingham Southern, as they 
did for seven years, the righteousness of divisions from 
the A., B. & A. was not questioned. 





Rayburn Bill May Be Sidetracked.—Congress will be 
with us again in two weeks. Some folks may not have 
become acquainted with the fact that the lawmakers had 
left Washington for even a minute, but it is a fact. But 
no one really expects Congress to do anything more at 
the coming session than to enact the appropriation bills. 
In other words, there is grave doubt whether President 
Wilson will ask the Senate to pass the Rayburn railroad 
securities bill, which gives the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission supervision over the issuance of railroad securi- 
ties. That bill is on the administration program of 
legislation, but it was put there before the European war 
created the condition which makes it impossible for the 
holder of a share of railroad stock or bond to have 
accurate information as to how much it is worth. It is 
figured now that President Wilson will say nothing in 
his message on the subject of further legislation for the 
control of business, unless he deems it expedient to say 
that nothing more should be undertaken until normal or 
nearly normal conditions have been restored. His anxi- 
ety to have the Commission grant the five per cent ad- 
vance, even before the war came, is regarded as sufficient 
assurance that he will not say or do anything that would 
tend to make refunding operations more difficult. 


tion would be glad to see it settled, » 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 911 


Suggestion for Packing Commission.—One of the 
newspapers published in Philadelphia proposes that Con- 
gress give President Wilson an opportunity to pack the 
Commission so that it will not. again “obstruct” a wise 
and necessary move by the railroads, as it believes the 
Commission has-done in the five per cent case, It sug- 
gests that Congress increase the membership so that the 
President may appoint two more wise and progressive 
men, such as his last appointments. All of which might 
be exceptionally complimentary to Messrs. Hall and 
Daniels, if not to their older colleagues, if they had only 
voted the same way on the advanced rate case. The 
veteran members of the Commission did all the deciding, 
while President’s Wilson’s latest appointees merely can- 
celed each other. If their votes counted for anything 
in the influencing of the voters, the victory rests with the 
one who voted against a general advance for trunk lines. 

Carriers and the Legislatures.—State legislatures will 
soon be at work again. The railroads will have to be 
in politics more than they were in 1906, when President 
Roosevelt forced them out of politics, as he thought, by 
decreeing that they should issue no more passes except 
upon pain of criminal prosecutions. The railroads fol- 
lowed his advice, which is in part the cause of two-cent 
fare laws and other enactments that have cost the car- 
riers millions of -dollars. It was a petty exhibition of 
human nature, which is a synonym for hog nature, Champ 
Clark says. Having been deprived of passes, the state 
lawmakers enacted laws supposed to be for the benefit 
of “the people.” Now the carriers must go to the legis- 
latures to have the work undone. The- Pennsylvania, by 
means of flaming posters, stuck up all over the Keystone 
commonwealth during the campaign, gave notice that it 
will ask for the repeal of the full-crew law of that state. 
The C. F. A. roads, with the approval of the federal 
Commission, will ask for the substitution of 2%-cent 
passenger fare laws for the 2-cent laws. Missouri electors, 
operating under the recall law, at the recent election 
vetoed the full-crew law in that state. It was explained 
in the campaign that the railroads do not need the extra 
brakeman decreed by that statute and that, if left on 
the books, it meant nothing more than expense which 
the public would have to bear. The voters were not 
afraid of what the railroad brotherhoods would do to 





" them. The members of the legislature were afraid of . 


the brotherhoods. The result of the use of that piece 
of legislative machinery suggests, if it is ever tried, the 
end of river and harbor and protective tariff legislation, 
because the voters directly benefited by such legislation 
live in a comparatively few districts. The voters in 
California will tramp on projects for the supposed good 
of districts in Maine, and vice versa, at least until such 
time as some sort of log-rolling organization has been 
built up in all parts of the country. The railroads will 
come nearer having such an organization when the time 
comes than will any other interest. 





Use of Pork Barrel Rivers.—The application of the 
Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau for an order requiring the 
railroads to make through route and joint rate arrange- 
ments with the packet lines that operate on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Arkansas, between Memphis and Pine 
Bluff, if granted, will, it is believed, cause a larger use 
of the two rivers on which enormous “pork barrel” ap- 
propriations have been expended. The Arkansas is one 
of the streams every critic of the pork barrel bill has 
mentioned as a notable example of the waste of public 
funds. A. &. HE. 
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BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN CASE 


i. AND S. NOS. 61, 61-A AND 61-B (32 I. C. C., 110-128) 
In the Matter of the Investigation and Suspension of 
New Joint Class and Commodity Rates for the Trans: 
portation of Freight Originating at and Destined to 
Points Located on the Birmingham Southern Railroad. 
Submitted April 1, 1914. Decided July 9, 1914. 


1. The Birmingham Southern R. R. found to be a common car- 
rier, and as such entitled to make joint rates with other 
carrriers and to receive divisions out of such rates. 

2. A maximum division of 6.5 cents a ton on. carload traffic cov- 
ered by suspended joint tariffs to be paid by the Alabama, 
Birmingham & Atlantic R. R. Co. to the Birmingham 
Southern R. R. Co. found not to be in the nature of a rebate. 

3. No specific finding is made with respect to the amount of 
the division allowable to the Birmingham Southern on less- 
than-carload traffic, but carriers are expected to make such 
readjustments as the change from the larger allowance 
under the suspended tariffs to the 6.5 cents a ton basis on 
carload traffic may suggest. 


Frank Lyon for Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Walker Percy for Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. 

L. Z. Rosser for Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad Co. and receivers. 

Albert S. Brandeis and W. A. Colston for Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co., protestant. 

A. G. Smith for Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. 
and Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway Co. 

M. P. Callaway for numerous roads in southeastern 
territory. 

Report of the Commission. 


MEYER, Commissioner: 

In August and September, 1911, the Atlantic, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic Railroad Co. filed with the Commission 
various tariffs and supplements, to become effective Oct. 
1, 2 and 15, 1911, which named new joint class and com- 
modity rates between points on the Birmingham Southern 
Railroad and points on its lines and connections. A 
complaint against these schedules was filed by the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., and the Commission sus- 
pended their operation pending this investigation. At 
the hearing the Southern Railway and other carriers 
joined the Louisville & Nashville as protestants. 

The essential averments of the protesting carriers 
are that the Birmingham Southern Railroad has no right 
to participate in joint rates and receive divisions thereof, 
because it is a mere plant facility of and is owned and 
controlled by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
hereinafter referred to as the Tennessee company; and 
that even if the Birmingham Southern Railroad is a com- 
mon carrier, the amonnt of the divisions it would receive 
under the proposed rates is excessive and tantamount to 
buying the traffic. No increase in freight rates is effected 


by the proposed joint rates and their reasonableness is 
not questioned. 

To understand clearly the matters here involved, it 
is necessary to describe the trackage of the various roads 
in the Birmingham, Ala., district and to state the rates 





Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


now applicable along the lines of the Birmingham South- 
ern and those proposed in the suspended schedules. 

The Birmingham-Bessemer district owes its develop- 
ment to the exploitation of its mineral resources. Bes- 
semer is about 11 miles southwest of Birmingham, the 
two cities lying on the eastern side of a valley close to 
a line of hills known as Red Mountain, which gets its 
name from the outcrop of a wide seam of iron ore near 
its top. Approximately parallel to Red Mountain and 
about 5 miles to the west is the outcrop of the Pratt 
coal seam. A little north of Birmingham this seam is 
paralleled by the Mary Lee coal seam. In the valley 
between the outcrops of coal and iron ore there is an 
abundance of limestone. . 

In addition to the plants of thé Tennessee company 
other iron producers have their furnaces in this district. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has furnaces at Thomas; 
the Sloss-Sheffield Co. has furnaces at Birmingham and 
North Birmingham; the Woodward Iron Co. has fur- 
naces at Collins, and the Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Co. has a furnace near Boyles. 


The main line of the Birmingham Southern Railroad 
runs northwestwardly from Birmingham to Pratt City, 
thence southwestwardly through Ensley, Corey and Col- 
lins, in a line approximately straight to what is known 
as Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Junction, in the vi- 
cinity of Bessemer, a total distance of about 16 miles. 
From Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic junction it has 
trackage rights over the Mulga branch of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad to West Bessemer Junc- 
tion and runs thence to West Bessemer over its own 
rails, or from West Bessemer Junction over a joint track 
with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad to 
Bessemer Junction, and thence over its own rails to 
Bessemer. The distance from Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic junction to Bessemer proper is about 2 miles. 
In addition to this main line, the Birmingham Southern 
has extensions north and northwest to various coal mines 
owned by the Tennessee company. 

The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Railroad extends 
from Brunswick, Ga., on the Atlantic coast to Atlanta, 
Ga., and through Bessemer to Birmingham; it has a small 
branch or spur from Bessemer to a coal mine in the 
Pratt field at Mulga. It touches the Birmingham Southern 
Railroad at Bessemer, Birmingham and Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic junction only. 

The Louisville & Nashville, the Alabama Great South- 
ern and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic railroads 
have direct lines connecting Birmingham and Bessemer; 
and the Louisville & Nashville, the Southern and the St. 
Louis & San Francisco railroads have lines paralleling 
the Birmingham Southern between Ensley and Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic junction. Other trunk lines serv- 
ing the district have trackage rights over the lines named, 

For long hauls the trunk lines apply the Birmingham 








- Birmingham Southern Railroad Go. 


General Offices— Brown-Marx Bullding, Birmingham, Ala. 


GEO. G. CRAWFORD, President, Birmingham, 
FRANE H. CROCKARD, Vice-President, . 
L. T. BEROHER, Secretary and Treasurer, 

R. P. PIERCE, Asst. Sec’y & Asst. Treas., 
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AND CONNECTING LINES IN THE 
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district rates to or from competitive points, and this rate 
applies also to certain coal mines on their lines within 
a somewhat more extended radius. At Birmingham, 
sley and Bessemer the trunk lines absorb the switching 
1171) charges of each -other to all industries. At the same 
ints they absorb the switching charges of the Birming- 
am Southern Railroad for deliveries to or from all ship- 
"pers not affiliated with the Tennessee company. 

E The absorption of the switching charges of the Bir- 
aingham Southern within the switching limits of Bir- 
faingham, Ensley and Bessemer, was not voluntarily 
tecepted by the trunk lines. In 1908, industries located 
spon the line of the Birmingham Southern within the 
43witching limits named, had to pay, in addition to the 
(Birmingham rate, the switching charge of that road. In 
that year, upon a complaint filed by eight industries lo- 
cated on the Birmingham Southern’s tracks, the Alabama 
tailroad commission ordered the Birmingham Southern 
‘Railroad Co. to reduce its switching charge from $3 per 
jcar to $2, and further ordered the trunk lines to absorb 
the same, its report concluding as follows: 


While the evidence shows that the Birmingham Southern 
is owned exclusively by the interests that own and control 
Imuch the larger part of the traffic transported or switched by 
them, that does not remove it from the class of common car- 
iers, as defined by the laws of Alabama, and would not act as a 
year to petitioners located on said lines being accorded the same 
‘ights, privileges and favors by the trunk lines as granted all 
:yther industries’ in the same district under similar conditions. 


The trunk lines have obeyed this order on competi- 
itive business other than that destined to the plants of 
the Tennessee company, and this absorption has been 
extended to interstate traffic in order to avoid discrimi- 
- fnation. : 

On traffic to and from points on the Birmingham 
Southern rails outside of these switching limits, the 
charges are the group rates plus the individual rates 
of the Birmingham Southern. On traffic to or from the 
plants of the Tennessee company, no absorption of the 
Birmingham Southern’s charges is made at any point. 
: According to the record, this is the practice of all of the 
R carriers, with the exception that the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Atlantic Railroad, on intrastate business, obeys the 
laws of Alabama in constructing through rates from points 
on its own lines to points on the lines of the Birmingham 
Southern by deducting 10 per cent from the sums of the 
. Llocals. 

The foregoing statements set forth the rate situation 
with respect to the Birmingham Southern. The tariffs 
wi nd supplements now under investigation propose the 
ollowing changes: 


(1) The Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. will be 
llowed divisions out of joint through rates. 


(2) On traffic switched to or from the plants of the 
ennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. at Birmingham and 
essemer the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. will be 
ntitled to a switching charge of $2. 

(3) Coal, steel, and other products of the Tennessee 
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». 3 ompany produced along the lines of the Birmingham 
“wah 2 outhern Railroad at points other than Birmingham and 
» |p essemer will move on joint rates, in which the Birming- 
. am Southern will participate from points of origin to 
. Y z estination. 
» |9o (4) Shippers independent of the Tennessee company 
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ocated along the lines of the Birmingham Southern Rail- 
oad at points outside of the switching limits of Birming- 
am, Bessemer or Ensley will be provided with joint 
ates which will be lower than the rates formerly in 
ffect and not higher than the Birmingham rates. 

Were that carrier owned by someone not connected 
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‘with the industries along its lines, there would be no 
doubt of the character of service performed by it as a 
eommon carrier, and the objections made to the suspended 
tariffs would probably never have been suggested. The 
Birmingham Southern is owned directly and solely by 
the Tennessee company. The total main line trackage 
-operated by it is a little over 43 miles, and it owns and 
operates something over 85 miles of yard tracks and 
sidings, the most of which are within and about the 
plants of the Tennessee company. The tonnage of the 
Tennessee company is about 40 per cent of all the traffic 
originating in the Birmingham district and about 93 per 
cent of that handled by the Birmingham Southern Rail- 
road. 

The tracks of the Birmingham Southern are of stand- 
ard gauge, well ballasted, and kept in good condition. 
The company ~-has 33 box cars, 147 flat cars, 479 coal 
cars and 271 cars of a character not specified, a total of 
940 freight cars. It has 42 locomotives, 6 passenger cars, 
and employs 591 men. It has freight stations at Birming: 
ham, Pratt City, Corey, was building one at Ensley at 
the time of this hearing, and was prepared to erect one 
at Bessemer 

lt has no passenger business, the passenger cars | 2- 
ing used for the transportation of its officers and em- 
ployes on company business or for the transportation of 
Alabama state convicts to and from the mines of the 
Tennessee company, for which transportation it receives 
its tariff rates. The only trunk line carrier doing pas- 
senger business between Ensley and Bessemer is the 
Southern Railway. The Birmingham-Bessemer district is 
well supplied with interurban trolley lines, which ac- 
counts for the sparsity of passenger traffic on steam roads. 


The Birmingham Southern Railroad, in its reports to 
this Commission, describes itself as a switching or ter- 
minal railroad doing in addition a freight service for the 
public. It has trackage connection with 9 trunk line 
carriers at Birmingham, with 6 at Ensley, with 7 at Bes- 
semer, and with 1 at Stockton; and it has at least 10 sta- 
tions which the protesting carriers admit are strictly local 
to it. There are 34 independent industries on this road, 
8 of which are served by its team tracks and 17 by in- 
dustry tracks. While it is true that the tracks from 
which the Birmingham Southern Railroad has grown were 
constructed originally to serve the industries owning 
them, it is also true that a number of industries inde- 
pendent of the Tennessee company now look to the Bir- 
mingham Southern for transportation facilities. 


The history of the Birmingham Southern, in brief, is 
this: About the year 1878 a railroad was built from 
Birmingham to the coal fields in the neighborhood of 
what is now Pratt City. This road was used to haul 
coal from the mines to Birmingham for consumption at 
that place and for shipment beyond. As furnaces were 
erected at Oxmoor, Bessemer and Birmingham, they were 
provided with plant and switching tracks. Some years 
later, when these properties were acquired by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., these tracks came under 
one management. The line from Birmingham to Pratt 
City was extended to Ensley about 1887. Prior, to the 
year 1899, the Tennessee company had endeavored to 
obtain divisions of joint rates on products shipped by it, 
urging upon the trunk lines as the basis therefor the 
services performed by its railroad. It does not appear, 
however, that divisions, switching charges, or other allow- 
ances were made to the Tennessee company at any time. 
In the latter year the Tennessee company obtained from 
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the legislature of Alabama a special act of incorporation 
for the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. and conveyed 
to it all trackage, rights-of-way, sidings, lands, etc., of 
‘the road then owned by the Tennessee company, and 
received in exchange all the stock of the railroad com- 
pany. About the same. time the Tennessee company 
entered into an agreement with the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road Co. under which the Birmingham Southern Railroad 
Co. was to build to a connection with the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad in the neighborhood of Blocton, Ala., and the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad was to grant divisions to the 
Birmingham Southern out of certain joint rates. This 
arrangement was in line with what the Tennessee com- 
pany had attempted to obtain for many years; but the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad and the Southern Rail- 
way companies, having learned of the proposed arrange- 
ment, bought all the stock of the Birmingham Southern 
Railroad Co.. from the Tennessee company, paying the 
sum of $1,200,000, and making an agreement with the 
Tennessee company to perform certain intraplant serv- 
ices for it at cost. This action was taken to prevent 
recognition of the Birmingham Southern by the other 
carriers, which the allowance by the Mobile & Ohio divi- 
sions out of joint rates might have compelled. 

The Louisville & Nashville and the Southern Railway 
companies took possession of the Birmingham Southern 
on July 1, 1899, and operated it jointly as a part of 
their respective systems until July 1, 1906. During this 
period other carriers were allowed the use of the Bir- 
mingham Southern tracks upon wheelage agreements, and 
Birmingham rates applied via the rails of the Birming- 
ham Southern Railroad to all competitive points. 

Returns made to this Commission show that during 
the first year of joint management the Birmingham South- 
ern had 20.45 miles of main line and 4.92 miles of branches 
and spurs. Of the main line, 8.1 miles extended from 
Woodstock to Blocton, and there were 2.39 miles of spurs 
in. the same neighborhood. No substantial increase was 
made in mileage during the seven years of joint man- 
agement, although 1 mile was added to the main line in 
the neighborhood of Ensley and a reduction of about 
one-eighth of a mile was made in the line between Wood- 
stock and Blocton. 

Early in 1906, the management of the Tennessee 
company found fault with the joint operation of the Bir- 
mingham Southern’s tracks within and about its plants. 
For reasons of economy, it desired to extend the track- 
age serving it at its mines and within its plants, but 
was not willing to make the necessary investments while 
the control of the road remained foreign to it. Negotia- 
tions were opened with the owning lines, and on July 1, 
1906, the stock of the Birmingham Southern was re- 
conveyed to the Tennessee company. As a part of the 
retransfer a portion of the trackage of the Birmingham 
Southern Railroad in the neighborhood of Blocton, about 
8 miles of main line, was sold to the Woodstock & 
Blocton Railroad Co. for about $240,000, and the trackage 
remaining, 13.35 miles of main line and 2.53 miles of 
branches, was sold for $1,200,000. According to the tes- 
timony, the property of the Birmingham Southern Rail- 
road Co., roadbed, tracks and equipment had been al- 
lowed to deteriorate: during the period of joint manage- 
ment and was in poor condition. Since 1907 the Bir- 
mingham Southern has practically rebuilt its lines and 
furnished them with new equipment, and at present it 
owns about 41 miles of main track, about 63 miles of 
yard tracks and sidings, and operates tracks, owned and 
leased, aggregating 128 miles. 
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While the legal identity of the Birmingham Southern 
Railroad Co. has been preserved intact from its incor- 


. poration in 1899 until the present day, the character 


and extent of the system has changed from time to time. 
July 1, 1906, as stated above, 8 miles of main line were 
sold to the Woodstock & Blocton Railroad, and Dec. 10, 
1910, the road was completed from Ensley to Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic junction, a distance of about 8 
miles. Branch lines have been built to reach the coal 
properties of the Tennessee company at Bayview, Sharon 
Hilti and Stockton. These extensions aggregate some- 
thing less than 20 miles. 

The Birmingham Southern publishes tariffs and files 
them with the Alabama railroad commission and with 
this Commission. For services rendered to the Tennessee 
company it charges its-tariff rates on all road or switch- 
ing movements, while for intraplant work it charges cost. 
The major portion of its revenue has always been de- 
rived from the Tennessee company. The major portion 
of the million and a. half tons of ore used yearly by the 
Tennessee company is transported by the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. The Birmingham Southern hauls no 
ore from the mines to the furnaces. 

The amount of coal consumed by the Tennessee 
company is not shown by the record, but in the year 
ended June 30, 1911, the trunk lines delivered to the 
plants of that company 467,000 tons. The rate for the 
transportation of coal within the Birmingham district is 
g nerally 30 cents per ton, and this is the basis of divi- 
sions between the trunk line carriers when coal origi- 
nating on the lines of one carrier is shipped undér a 
joint rate to destinations upon the line of a connecting 
carrier, the exchange being made at Birmingham. The 
rate charged the Tennessee company, and other furnace 
industries in that district, however, is 12% cents per ton; 
and this rate, which was formerly the subject of con- 
tract between the carriers and the Tennessee company 
for hauls of 25 miles or less, should have some bearing 
upon ihe reasonableness of the divisions agreed to be 
tween the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic and the Bir- 
mingham Southern railroads. 

During the seven-year period when the trunk lines 
owned and operated the Birmingham Southern Railroad 
they used its rails as a part of their own system, and 
chiefly for terminal switching; since that time, in the 
absence of joint through rates, it has been to the interest 
of all industries located along the lines of that road to 
avoid main-line hauls over it as far as possible; and 
for reasons hereinafter pointed out the Tennessee com- 
pany has comparatively little traffic moving between its 
plants at Birmingham, Ensley and Bessemer. Under 
these conditions only a very small portion of traffic han- 
dled by the Birmingham Southern has ever been main- 
line haulage. The operations of the plants of the Ten- 
nessee company at Birmingham and at Bessemer are 
practically independent of the operations conducted by 
that company at its more modern plants at Ensley. The 
Alice furnace at Birmingham makes commercial pig iron 
exclusively, and there are practically no shipments from 
any of the other properties of the Tennessee company to 
the Alice furnace with the exception of shipments of 
coal from the mines on the Pratt seam. At Ensley the 
molten iron from the furnace is all used at adjoining 
plants, and there are no shipments of commercial pig 
iron from that point. At Bessemer the furnaces supply 
the steel mills at that place and sell some of their product 
in the market. The only interplant shipments of any 
volume made over the Birmingham Southern Railroad 
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for the Tennessee company are of steel billets and blooms 
shipped from Ensley to Bessemer to the extent of about 
8,000 tons a month. For nearly a year and a half prior 
to Dec. 10, 1910, when this particular line was opened 
for business, the Birmingham Southern had trackage 
rights between Ensley and Bessemer over the lines of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. The line from 
Ensley to Bessemer is said to be the first part of further 
extensions; one southward for 20 miles to navigable 
water on the Black Warrior River and another eastward 
to the iron ore deposits of the Tennessee company. The 
extension toward the Black Warrior River will be through 
the Cahaba field, where the Tennessee company owns 
various coal mines, and the extension eastward to or 
beyond Red Mountain will enable the Birmingham South- 
ern to transport the ore of the Tennessee company, 
which is now hauled by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road. The American Steel & Wire Co. is building a large 
plant at Corey, between Ensley and Bessemer, which will 
furnish a large amount of traffic. The American Steel 
& Wire Co. is owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, which also owns the Tennessee company. 

The Birmingham-Bessemer district has in addition to 
its large supply of trunk-line trackage many industrial 
roads which were built to bring coal from the mines 
to the furnaces or to the trunk-line carriers. Some of 
these industrial roads transport iron ore and limestone 
to the furnaces and some are confined to the intraplant 
work of the industries or to switching in connection with 
such intraplant work for the receipt and delivery of 
traffic to the trunk lines. The Sloss-Sheffield Iron & 
Steel Co. has intraplant trackage over which its own 
locomotives do switching, exchange traffic with the trunk 
lines and dispose of the waste products incident to the 
smelting of iron. The Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
Iron Co. has a railroad 6 miles long from the Mary-Lee 
mine to its furnaces and to connections with the trunk 
lines. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has a line of rail- 
road 3 miles long from the coal mines on the Mary-Lee 
seam to its furnaces and to connections with the trunk 
lines. The Woodward Iron Co. has a railroad 6 miles 
long which extends from its coal mines on the outcrop 
of the Pratt seam to its furnaces near Collins and thence 
eastward to its iron-ore mines on Red Mountain. The 
Tennessee company has, in addition to trackage leased 
by the Birmingham Southern, certain narrow-gauge tracks 
within the plants at Ensley. The Birmingham Southern 
Railroad operates tracks within various plants of the 
Tennessee company, does all switching between such 
plants and the trunk lines, has trackage connecting 
certain of the Tennessee company’s properties one with 
the other, and has also spurs or branch lines extending 
from such plants or from its main line into the coal. 
fields on the Pratt seam. 

None of these railroads is allowed any division out 
of joint through rates; no switching charge or other 
compensation is given them on business destined to or 
originated by the owning industry, and no road other 
than the Birmingham Southern owned by any industry in 
the Birmingham-Bessemer district is allowed any switch- 
ing or other charge on business handled for the public. 
Indeed, so far as this record discloses, no allowance of 
any kind has ever been made to any of these industrial 
tracks, except the Birmingham Southern Railroad, which 
receives the before-noted switching allowance from the 
trunk lines under the order of the Alabama commission 
and concessions made by certain lines on intrastate busi- 
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ness. Furthermore, the Birmingham Southern Railroad 
is the only one of these industrial lines that has been 
incorporated as a common carrier; it is the only indus- 
trial road in this district which makes reports and files 
its tariffs with this Commission, and it is the only one 
which holds itself out to the public as a common carrier. 
It is also the most extensive and best equipped among __ 
them and, most important of all, it can and does serve 
the public. 

The protesting carriers insist that whatever treat- 
ment is accorded the Birmingham Southern should also 
be given to the other industrial roads in the Birmingham 
district. If an allowance out of the joint rate be given 
under section 15 of the act, this contention of the pro- 
testing carriers is correct; but if the allowance be granted 
to the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. as a common 
carrier, then this contention could not be made until 
the other industrial roads have placed themselves under 
the act and. assumed all the burdens and responsibilities 
of common carriers. 

The suspended rates apply only on shipments from 
or to the following stations on the Birmingham Southern 
Railroad: Corey, East Highlands, East Thomas, Ensley, 
Laketon, Pratt City, Ridgefield, Shafton, Thomas, Thomp- 
son, Tipton, Woodward and Wylam. No divisions would 
accrue to the Birmingham Southern on shipments from 
any other points. Shipments to or from industries within 
the switching limits of Birmingham or of Bessemer would 
move under the group rate, and the Birmingham Southern 
would receive only its switching charge of $2 per car. 
Carload freight would be exchanged between the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic and the Birmingham Southern 
at Bessemer, and less-than-carload shipments would be 
exchanged at Birmingham. 

On less-than-carload quantities the divisions on class 
rates accruing to the Birmingham Southern would range 
from 10 cents per 100 pounds on class 1 to 3 cents per 
100 pounds on class C. The divisions on carload freight, 
not specifically provided for, would be 114 cents per 100 
pounds, or 30 cents per ton. The divisions on brick, 
building material, fluorspar, foundry facings, ferroman- 
ganese and ferrosilicon (manufactured), pipe (wrought or 
cast), scrap and special iron and steel (except railway 
track material), lumber, stave bolts and heading, mag- 
nesite, pipe (earthen), tar and its products, tuyeres and 
wood, would be 1 cent per 100 pounds, or 20 cents per 
ton. The divisions on coal, coke, coke braize and ashes, 
per net ton; billets, crop ends and slabs, per gross ton; 
ferromanganese and ferrosilicon, per gross ton; pig and 
broken iron, or steel salamander: skulls, per gross. ton; 
railway track material, per gross ton; wire, per net ton, 
and mill cinder, per gross ton, would be 20 cents: When 
for export, the divisions on billets, blooms, crop ends, and 
slabs, pig, broken iron, or salamander skulls, railway 
track material, wire and nails, net or gross tons, would 
be 15 cents per ton. 


The highest divisions on commodity rates which 
would accrue to the Birmingham Southern under the 
suspended tariffs would be 5 cents per 100 pounds, or 
$1 per ton, on explosives, N. O. S., in carloads; 5 cents 
per 100 pounds, on meat in sacks or boxes, in less than 
carloads, and 8 cents per 100 pounds, or $1.60 per ton, 
on meat in bulk, in less than -carloads. 

At the present time the Atlanta, Birmingham & At- 
lantic Railroad gets coal from only one mine. reached by 
its own rails at Mulga, and the output of this mine does 
not exceed 900 tons per day. To supply itself, the steam- 
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ships at Brunswick, and the public along its line, this 
carrier obtains other coal from the Birmingham district 
from its connections there. The rate on coal from the 
other carriers is the Birmingham rate, and out of this 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic allows the initial 
carrier the district rate of 30 cents per ton. 

According to. the officials of this road, among the ad- 
vantages for making the’ suspended rates was a saving of 
13 miles in line haul by interchanging traffic at Bes- 
semer. The Birmingham & Southern is not a competing 
earrier with it, and the division which the Birmingham 
Southern is willing to accept on its part of the haul would 
be 20 cents per ton. Apparently the divisions on all 
traffic agreed to between these two carriers under the 
suspended tariffs are generally as low as those which 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic now pays to the 
trunk lines on. traffic interchanged at Birmingham, and 
in some instances they are lower than the trunk lines 
demand. The Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic road does 
-not reach Ensley, and on all shipments originating at 
that point and routed over its rails it pays to the trunk 
lines the district rate to Birmingham and is obliged to 
haul the traffic from Birmingham on its way to destina- 
tion. If the proposed tariffs should become effective, it 
is stated that such traffic would be received by that road 
at Bessemer and at no higher cost in divisions. 


As before stated, if the Birmingham Southern was 
owned by interests independent of the Tennessee com- 
pany, the protest of the Louisville & Nashville would 
probably never have been filed. Generally speaking, the 
mere fact of ownership should make no difference in 
the status of a common carrier as such. The record 
shows that the Birmingham Southern is a common Car- 
rier. As previously stated, it is so situated that it can 
and it does serve the public. The fact that-other common 
carriers can serve the great majority of the industries 
which the Birmingham Southern seeks to serve can have 
little or no weight in the consideration of the issues here 
presented. It might not be difficult to pick out a goodly 
number of other common carriers in various parts of 
the United States, some of them many hundreds of miles 
in length, of each of which it might be said that other 
existing lines could do all the business and serve all 
the communities substantially as well as they are now 
served by it. One might here find some conspicuous 
historic examples. But such a test is not prescribed by 
law nor permitted under it, whatever its merits may be 
from an abstract economic point of view. A railway in- 
dependently owned and having the present and pros- 
pective tonnage of the Birmingham Southern would doubt- 
less be looked upon as desirable railway property. The 
proposed extensions southward, apparently in anticipation 
of the opening of the Panama Canal, will greatly enhance 
the strategic importance of its location. 


The fact that the proposed divisions with the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic are as low or lower than the 
divisions granted by the trunk lines to one another on 
the same traffic is worthy of consideration. The great 
central fact, however, is the ownership of the Birming- 
ham Southern by the Tennessee company, which con- 
tributes 93 per cent of the total traffic. If the Birming- 
ham Southern had not been handicapped by the absence 
of joint rates, the percentage of outside traffic doubtless 
would have been appreciably greater, but the mere quan- 
titative relationship of outside and company tonnage can 
in itself decide little. The real question is whether or 
not the proposed joint tariffs will discriminate unjustly 
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in favor of the Tennessee company. The general prin- 
ciples applicable to case of this character were fully 
illustrated in our disposition of the Tap Line case, 23 
I. C. C., 277 to 344 [The Traffic World, May 4, 1912, p. 870], 
and 23 I. C. C., 549 to 651 [The Traffic World, June 8, 
1912, p. 1100]. 

Bearing upon the reasonableness and justice of the 
proposed divisions, the Commission has before it, in addi- 
tion to testimony of a more or less general character, 
the special investigation made on behalf of the Birming- 
ham Southern, similar compilations and computations 
made for the protestants, and the investigations made 
by our own statisticians based upon annual reports filed 
with the Commission. 


The protesting carriers contend that if any allowance 
is to be made it should not exceed the added cost of 
doing the business. By added cost is meant that portion 
of the haulage expense, as distinct from the terminal 
expense, which fluctuates with the volume of the traffic. 
In other words, they would allow nothing; for taxes or 
interest, nor even total operating expenses, but they 
would deduct from total operating expenses all terminal 
costs and about one-half of the road expenses. This 
added cost they estimate at 80 cents per car on the basis 
of facts derived from the accounts of the Birmingham 
Mineral division of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
We do not find this concept of an added cost applicable 
in deciding the present case. If the Birmingham Southern 
is to be compensated at all for certain services, it should 
be compensated for all costs reasonably apportionable 
to such services, and not merely for the added road 
haulage expenses that would be saved if the services 
were not performed. Its position as a common carrier 
entitles it to this. 


These carriers, however, furnished data from which 
the total operating expenses may be estimated. On the 
basis of éxhibits and testimony submitted by them, the 
average operating expenses may be estimated at from 
91.60 to $2.25 per car. These operating expenses cor- 
respond to total costs, including investment charges, of 
from $2.30 to $3.20 per car, if an operating ratio of 70 
be assumed. With 40 tons per car the total cost per ton 
is from 5.75 to 8 cents. 


Cost estimates were also submitted by the defendants. 
One of their investigators found that the total cost, in- 
cluding interest at 6 per cent on the value of the property, 
was $4.76 per car for general road engine movement 
ahd from $2.66 to $3.75 per car for yard switching. It 
is not clear from the testimony whether in estimating 
the cost of the transportation services involved in this 
case the switching cost is to be added to the cost of the 
“road-engine movement.” Probably they should not be 
added, so that, according to this witness, the cost per 
ton would probably be 11.9 cents, assuming 40 tons to 
the car. 

An estimate was also furnished by the auditor of 
the Birmingham Southern, showing that the operating 
expenses per ton of freight was 15 cents in 1911, and 
that the operating expense for switching was $2.14 per 
car; but the inability of the witness to explain the 
method by which these results were derived greatly 
diminishes the weight to be attached to his testimony. 

To this testimony we may add such results as can 
be obtained from the annual reports of the Birmingham 
Southern to this Commission. It ‘will be seen that the 
average cost per ton, including interest and taxes, was 
6.3 cents for the four-year period ended June 30, 1911, 
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This assumes 40 tons to the car and does not distinguish 
between switching and road movements. Possibly some- 
thing should be added for the road movement. The table 
is given below without any attempt to discuss the various 
assumptions involved: 
BIRMINGHAM SOUTHERN: EXPENSES AND TRAFFIC, 1908- 
1911. (FROM ANNUAL REPORTS TO THE COMMISSION.) 
Amount. Per cent. 
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Cost of hot pot and cinder yard (taken at the 
amount of ‘miscellaneous earnings from 
transportation”? reported, because this work 
is charged for at ‘‘cost’’): 
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-Net operating expense for traffic and per cent 


which this is of total operating expenses: 
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Proportionate share of an interest charge ob- 
tained by taking 6 per cent of the reported 
cost of road and equipment: 
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Total cost, including net operating expenses, in- 
terest and taxes: 
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Per ton, 
ears. Percar. cents. 
Total cost per ton on the basis of the 
total number of loaded cars han- 
dled, the average load per car being 
assumed as 40 tons: 


SEE chk. os LackS ha ticks olichern beer te 232,218 $2.85 TA 
MNT 0. is ais aot cinih neh ack ei a sia rane 304,833 2.10 5.2 
BOE Sik sap eel tes Seidbic ch buat bmeks « es 247,952 2.35 5.9 
a eS ee ee ee 216,000 3.02 7.5 

Wigtee WORNG sod i. 8 licking x0s.99s 250,263 $2.53 6.3 


Considering all the testimony bearing upon this issue, 
and especially the above statistics relating to it, our con- 
clusion is that a division of 6.5 cents per ton on carload 
traffic covered by the suspended joint tariffs to be paid 
by the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic to the Birmingham 
Southern would be just and reasonable. The suspended 
tariffs did not contemplate the payment of more than $2 
per car switching charge on freight originating at Bir- 
mingham proper and Bessemer, and it is assumed that 
no change is contemplated in this respect. 


There is practically nothing in the testimony tending 
to show the volume of the less-than-carload traffic which 
probably will be developed under such rates, and we 
make no specific findings with reference to that class of 
traffic. However, we shall expect the interested carriers 
to make any readjustments in their proposed divisions 
on less-than-carload traffic which the change to 6.5 cents 
per ton basis in the carload traffic may suggest. In other 
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words, we think the carrier should establish a proper 
relation between the less-than-carload and carload rates. 
No one can foresee the exact lines of development of all 
the traffic under the joint rates to be published. If, 
after adequate experience has been had under such rates, 
some changes should appear to be necessary in the divi- 
sion sheets and tariffs to be published in conformity here- 
with such changes may be undertaken on the basis of the 
experience accumulated up to that time. 

Carriers will be expected to modify and reissue their 
tariffs, effective within sixty days from the date of serv- 
ice of this report, in accordance with the views expressed 
herein. If any of the facts in this case suggest a pos- 
sible violation of the commodities clause, the tribunal 
charged with its administration will doubtless take what- 
ever action may be proper. 

This case was originally submitted on April 22, 1912. 
It received consideration immediately thereafter. About 
that time the Industrial Railways investigation was in- 
stituted, and because of its possible bearing upon the 
instant case the decision in the latter was held in abey- 
ance. Following our decision in the Industrial Railways 
case, 29 I. C. C., 212 [The Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, 
p. 218], the respondents in this proceeding requested an 
opportunity to file briefs showing wherein the Birmingham 
Southern differed from the carriers dealt with in the 
Industrial Railways case. Both the protestants and the 
defendants availed themselves of the opportunity thus 
to file further briefs, and the case was finally submitted 
on April 1, 1914. Meanwhile the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered its decision in the so-called Tap 
Line cases, 234 U. S., 1 [The Traffic World, May 30, 1914, 
p. 1104], and our disposition of the present case has been 
materially affected by what was said by the court in that 
decision. 


HARLAN, Chairman, dissenting: 

There has been in recent years a more or less wide 
recognition of the vices attending the growing practice 
among industries of committing the operation of their 
plant tracks and locomotives to small railroad companies, 
incorporated under local state laws for the purpose of 
enabling the industries to earn revenues on their own 
traffic. In the usual and ordinary case such plant tracks 
and locomotives are either an absolute necessity in the 
manufacturing process or result in such economies as 
to make them practically necessary. In either case they 
are built to serve the ends and purposes of the industry 
that owns them and not to meet the convenience and 
necessities of the shipping public, except as this may 
be dorf quite incidentally. But after turning them over 
to a subsidiary railroad company organized for the pur- 
pose under the local laws, the claim is then made that 
it is a common carrier; and if the industry has a con- 
siderable traffic and two or more trunk line connections 
it is able, by playing one competing carrier against the 
other, ultimately to force both to accord to its plant rail- 
way allowances or divisions out of the rate. Even if it 
has but one trunk line connection and there. are avail- 
able routes to important destinations by which that line 
may be “short-hauled,” the industry by so routing its 
traffic is ordinarily able to force the carrier to make 
such concessions to its plant railway. While as a matter 
of form the incorporated plant railway not infrequently 
sets up a charge against the industry for any service 
between the warehouses or other points within the plant, 
it makes no demand upon the industry for the service 
of moving its traffic into and out of the plant. For this 
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service its demand is made against the connecting car- 
riers. In this way the cost of operating facilities that 
are necessarily and essentially a part and parcel of the 
general industrial establishment is largely and often en- 
tirely lifted from the industry and put upon the trunk 
lines, and ultimately, as I have endeavored to point out 
elsewhere, becomes a burden upon the general public. 
In many instances the divisions and allowances made by 
the trunk lines out of their rates not only enable the 
plant railway to save the industry the cost of its opera- 
tion, but enable it also to earn for the industry a sub- 
stantial surplus. Another important advantage accruing 
to the industry from this practice is that it is relieved 
of all demurrage, in that all charges against the industry 
of that nature are paid by it to its plant railroad and 
therefore to itself. 

Such arrangements result in preferences and dis- 
criminations that are obvious. Many of the industries 
that have effected such arrangements defend the device 
only on the ground that the Commission, under the law 
in its present form, has no authority to condemn the 
practice and to enter orders against it; some industries 
have not resorted to the device, because they regard it 
as an evasion of the law. In various formal cases the 
Commission has laid down definite principles applicable 
to such conditions to which, in my judgment, we ought 
to adhere if the great principles of the law are to be 
maintained. The majority report, however, seems to me 
to throw the whole question into confusion. 

The tracks of the Birmingham Southern were origi- 
nally constructed as a plant facility. This definitely 
appears upon the record. The plant was later enlarged 
by purchases and by new construction, and the original 
plant tracks were extended for the purpose of connecting 
together these widely separated departments of the in- 
dustry and also for developing the coal lands of the 
proprietary company, the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. 
Both before, during, and after the leasing of these tracks 
by two of the trunk lines, as described in the majority 
report, this plant railway has been a part of the ex- 
tensive manufacturing operations of the proprietary com- 
pany. It is said in the majority report to have about 
43 miles of main track. The fact shown of record is 

‘that the main line extends from Birmingham to Bessemer 
by a circuitous route in order to connect two departments 
of the industry intermediate between its departments at 
Birmingham and Bessemer. This track is 18 miles long, 
the direct route by the trunk lines being only 11 miles 
in length. It joins together all the mills, furnaces, and 
affiliated industries of the proprietary company. Con- 
nected with this main stem are four spurs or lateral lines 
to coal mines belonging to and operated directly by the 
proprietary company. The 43 miles of alleged main line 
are made up of the main stem of 18 miles and these four 
branch lines. The record shows that the main stem con- 
necting the various parts of the industry is necessary 
to its industrial operations. It was not needed to serve 
the general shipping public, for it parallels the rails 
of three trunk lines substantially throughout its entire 
length. Another fact that ought to be emphasized is 
that the trunk lines reach every part of the so-called 
Birmingham district. Some of the mills and furnaces 
of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. are reached directly 
by as many as five of the trunk lines, and the inter- 
change point at each mill or department of the industry 
is reached by at least two trunk lines. 

In addition to the main stem of 18 miles and the four 
branch lines above mentioned, there are 85 miles of track 
in and about the mills and other departments of the 
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plant which differ in no respect from the tracks to be 
found at the plants of other like industries in the Bir- 
mingham district. They are entirely similar to the plant 
tracks of the Woodward Iron Co., the Schloss-Sheffield 
Co., and other iron works in that immediate locality, to 
none of which are divisions or allowances made by the 
trunk lines. The report of the majority makes no dis- 
tinction between these plant tracks and the main stem 
of the Birmingham Southern. In effect it extends the rate 
and holds that the Birmingham Southern performs a 
service of transportation to exery part of the plant to 
which its rails reach, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of its tracks end inside its mills, storehouses and other 
buildings. 

It is for this reason that I have said that the ma- 
jority report throws this whole question into confusion. 
As I understand the record, the various mills, furnaces, 
etc., of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. in this district 
constitute one industrial plant, with various departments 
all connected together by an industrial or plant railway. 
But even if the various mills and furnaces are to be 
regarded as separate plants, each of them has more or 
less extensive plant tracks running to various points in 
and around the premises, while just‘ outside each such 
mill or furnace plant are plant interchange tracks with 
two and in some cases with as many as five trunk lines. 
Under the majority report, as I understand it, the iron 
company, through its subsidiary plant railway, will now 
receive a division out of the rate on traffic received from 
the trunk lines on these interchange tracks, although 
the plant railway will perform no service beyond the 
switching of the cars into the plant and placing them 
for unloading on the furnace trestle, at the dump, or 
elsewhere inside the plant. There must be some point 
where the tracks operated by the Birmingham Southern 
cease to be public in the real use made of them and 
become a plant facility of the iron company; but instead 
of ascertaining that point and treating the tracks beyond 
as a plant facility, the majority report, as I understand 
it, follows the tracks into the separate mill or furnace 
plants and treats them as public facilities, so that the 
service for which the payment made by the trunk lines 
to the industrial railway out of their rates, under the 
majority report, will include the service by the industrial 
line beyond the interchange point in and about the plants. 
We have in many cases held this to be a shipper’s serv- 
ice and not a carrier’s service; and certainly no neigh- 
boring plant of the iron company now enjoys any such 
benefits at the hands of the trunk lines. But even under 
the view of the majority—namely, that the Birmingham 
Southern performs a service of transportation for the 
iron company, and that all the rails operated by it are 
public facilities—I see no reason upon this record why 
the trunk lines should extend their rates beyond the 
interchange point at the various mills and furnaces of 
the iron company. 

While I rest my views largely upon the proposition 
that the Birmingham Southern is a plant facility and 
performs only a shipper’s service for the iron company, 
it may be well to add, as the record shows, that in this 
territory the burden is put upon the shipper of getting 
his commodities to or from the trunk line rails. That 
is the basis upon which the rates are made on all iron 
and steel articles moving from this district and on the 
raw materials entering into their manufacture. All the 
competitors of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. in the 
Birmingham district must bear that burden. The Wood- 
ward Iron Co. and the Schloss-Sheffield Co., both large 
concerns, and other industries in the district have plant 
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tracks operated by their own power and pay the trunk- 
line rates, although in some cases there is a haul of the 
traffic outside the plant to and from the trunk lines, 
the Woodward Iron Co. on some traffic having a haul 
of 5 miles. This service the latter company performs 
with its own plant railway and at its own expense; but 
although it was admitted on the argument that the serv- 
ice performed by the Birmingham Southern at two, at 
least, of the mills of the Tennessee company was pre- 
cisely similar, the latter company does not bear the 
burden, but through its plant railway-is permitted by 
the majority report to cast the burden upon the trunk 
line carriers. The majority report admits that the Ten- 
nessee company is thus relieved of the burden which 
the competing iron industries in its neighborhood con- 
tinue to bear, but it explains that the Birmingham South- 
ern is the only one of these industrial lines that has 
been incorporated as a common carrier and states that 
“until the other industrial roads have placed themselves” 
in the same position they cannot lawfully receive allow- 
ances. It seems to me logically to follow from the prin- 
ciple announced that facilities, physically and econom- 
ically a part of an industrial plant and necessary to its 
successful operation, when turned over to an incorporated 
railroad company owned by the industry take on a new 
relation to it, and that the cost of their operation may 
then lawfully be transferred from the industry to the 
trunk line carriers with all the additional advantages 
and privileges that follow, notwithstanding the resulting 
discriminations against other industries. In other words, 
so long as a correct outward form is created the real 
relation between the industry and its subsidiary railroad 
company appears not to be open to inquiry. I assume 
that the manufacturing concerns of the country will not 
be slow, as the result of the rulings here made, to make 
the necessary arrangements to relieve themselves of the 
cost of operating their plant facilities of this character. 

The Tap Line cases, 234 U. S., 1, are referred to in 
the majority report as having influenced the conclusions 
announced by the majority in this proceeding. One of 
the questions discussed in that case was the commodities 
clause, and the court, after describing that enactment 
as an effort on the part of the Congress “to divorce trans- 
portation from production and manufacture and to make 
transportation a business of and by itself unallied with 
manufacture -and production,” pointed out that “the log- 
ging industry and transportation were sharply brought 
to the attention of the Congress and led to the exemption 
from the commodities clause of timber and the manu- 
factured products thereof.” This distinction, noted by 
the court between lumber roads and short lines that 
belong to and serve factories and plants that manu- 
facture other products is not mentioned in the majority 
report. 


For these reasons I am unable to agree to the report 
of the majority. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS CASE 


CASE NO. 4181 (32 I. C. C., 129-138) 
IN THE MATTER OF ALLOWANCES TO SHORT 
LINES OF RAILROAD-SERVING INDUSTRIES. 
Decided Nov. 2, 1914. 


Findings in original report modified in accord with principles 
re att by the Supreme Court in the Tap Line cases, 
4 U.S, x. 


J. W. Carmalt, BE. E. Gann and W. C. Sanford for 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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. George Stuart Patterson and H. A. Taylor for Cen- 
tral Freight Association and trunk line carriers. 

O. E. Butterfield for New York Central lines. 

Hugh L. Bond for Baltimore & Ohio Railroad system. 

C, A. Severance, J. H. Reed, Charles MacVeagh and 
C. S. Belsterling for Union Railroad; Newburgh & South 
Shore Railway Co.; Lake Terminal Railway; Elwood, 
Anderson & La Pelle Railroad; Benwodd & Wheeling 
Connecting Railroad; McKeesport Connecting Railroad; 
Etna & Montrose Railway; Lucy Furnaces Railroad; 
Pittsburgh & Ohio Valley Railroad; St. Clair Terminal 
Railroad, and Pencoyd & Philadelphia Railroad. 

Strong & Cadwalader for South Buffalo Railway Co. 

George C. Wilson for Monongahela Connecting Rail- 
road Co. 

A. H. Wintersteen for Baltimore & Sparrows Point 
Railroad Co. 

Cravath, Henderson & De Gersdorff for Philadel- 
phia, Bethlehem & New England Railroad Co. and 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

R. W. Barrett for Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 

Squire, Sanders & Dempsey for receivers of Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Railroad Co. : 

Andrew R. Sheriff for Pittsburgh, Allegheny & Mc- 
Kees Rocks Railroad Co: 

Supplemental Report of the Commission. 
CLARK, Commissioner; 

This proceeding is an investigation instituted by 
the Commission on its own motion. The original report, 
29 I. C. C., 212, held that all allowances to, or divisions 
of rates with, any of the so-called industrial roads were 
unlawful. No distinction was made between the indus- 
trial roads, although their physical characteristics and 
the conditions surrounding them varied widely. 

As a result of that report, although no order was 

entered, the line-haul carriers promptly withdrew all 
allowances, divisions and demurrage and per diem ar- 
rangements with the industrial roads that were before 
us in the proceeding, and also with other similar roads 
that were not before us: Protests against such can- 
celations led the Commission to suspend them in a num- 
ber of instances. In so far as the industrial roads that 
were before us are concerned, no such allowances, divi- 
sions or demurrage or per diem arrangements are in 
effect. ; 
After our original report was issued, the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down its decision in 
the Tap Line cases, 234 U. S., 1 [The Traffic World, 
May 30, 1914, p. 1104]. 

Our report in those cases held that the tracks and 
equipment of the tap lines were plant facilities and that 
the service performed therewith for the proprietary lum- 
ber companies in moving logs to the mills and in mov- 
ing the products of the mills to trunk line connections 
was not a service of transportation by a common-carrier 
railroad, but a plant service by a plant facility, and that 
any allowances or divisions of rates on that account 
were unlawful and resulted in undue and unreasonable 
preferences and unjust discriminations. The defendant 
trunk lines were ordered to ‘cease, desist and abstain 
“from making any such allowances to any of the above- 
named parties to the record in respect of any such 
above-described service.” 

In the opinion of the Supreme Court it is said: 

A perusal of the findings and orders of the Commission 


make it apparent that the grounds of decision upon which it 
proceeded were two: First, that these roads were. mere plant 
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facilities; second, that they were not common carriers as to 
proprietary traffic. 


The court referred to decisions of the Commission, 
such as the General Electric Co. and Solvay Process Co. 
cases, 14 I. C. C., 237 and 246 [The Traffic World, July 
11, 1908, pp. 48 and 51], and said: 


It thus becomes apparent that the real question in these 
cases is the true character of the roads here involved. Are they 
plant facilities merely or common carriers with rights and ob- 
ligations as such? 

It is insisted that these roads are not carriers because the 
most of their traffic is in their own logs and lumber and that 
only a small part of the traffic carried is the property of others. 
But this conclusion loses sight of the principle that the extent 
to which a railroad is in fact used does not determine the fact 
whether it is or is not a common carrier. It is the right of the 
public to use the road’s facilities and to demand service of it 
rather than the extent of its business which is the real criterion 
determinative of its character. 


Furthermore, these roads are common carriers when tried 
by the test of organization for that purpose under competent 
legislation of the state They are so treated by the public au- 
thorities of the state, who insist in this case that they are 
such and submit in oral discussion and printed briefs, cogent 
. arguments to justify that conclusion. They are engaged in car- 
rying for hire the goods of those who see fit to employ them. 
They are authorized to exercise the right of eminent domain 
by the state of their incorporation. They were treated and dealt 
with as common carriers by connecting systems of other car- 
a. . circumstance to be noticed in determining their true 
character, . 


The Court said that it was doubtless true that abuses 
existed in the conduct and practices of these lines and 
in their dealings with other carriers, which resulted in 
unfair advantages to owners of some tap lines and to dis- 
criminations against the owners of others. It pointed out 
that because the conclusion was reached that the tap lines 
were common carriers of both proprietary and nonpro- 
prietary traffic and therefore entitled to paticipate in joint 
rates with other common carriers, it did not follow that 
divisions of joint rates might be made with them at the 
will of the carriers and without power of the Commission 
to control the same, and said: 


It is not only within its power, but the law makes it the 
duty of the Commission to make orders which shall nullify such 
practices resulting in rebating or preferences, whatever form 
they take and in whatsoever guise they may appear. If the 
divisions of joint rates are such as to amount to rebates or dis- 
criminations in favor of the owners of the tap lines because of 
their disproportionate amount in view of the service rendered, 
it is within the province of the CommiSsion to reduce the 
amount so that a tap line shall receive just compensation only 
for what it actually does. 


In fundamental principles the instant case does not 
differ from the Tap Line cases. There may be a distinc- 
tion as to application of the commodities clause, but that 
cannot properly affect the conclusions or action of the 
Commission. If the commodities clause is violated, that 
infraction of law is not to be corrected or punished by rate 
adjustment. 

The records in the Tap Line cases and in the instant 
case abundantly demonstrate that the granting of allow- 
ances to industrial roads owned in whole or in part by the 
principal or sole industries served by such roads was car- 
ried to indefensible extremes and resulted in many gross- 
ly discriminatory practices. It was freely admitted on 
the last argument before us in those cases that many 
abuses and unlawful practices had been eliminated as a re- 
sult of our investigation. 

Since the Supreme Court decided the Tap Line cases, 
we have given effect to the Court’s decision by fixing the 
maximum divisions of rates or switching allowances which 
the tap-line roads may receive from the trunk line carriers. 
Since that time we have also decided the Birmingham 
Southern case, 32 I. C. C., 110 (The Traffic World, Nov. 
14, 1914], and the Manufacturers Railway case, 32, I. C. C. 
100 (The Traffic World, Nov. 7, 1914), giving effect, in 
each instance, under the facts there found, to the prin- 
ciples announced by the Supreme Court. The General 
Electric Co. case, supra, the Solvay Process Co. case, 
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supra, and the Crane Iron Works case, 17 I. C. C. 514 (The 

Traffic World, Nov. 19, 1910, p. 201), were decided upon 

the facts, circumstances and conditions appearing in con- 
nection with each. These cases, however, differed from 
the Tap Line cases and from the instant case in that in 
each of the former cases the industrial railway, or the 
industrial corporation which in fact or effect owned it, 
sought to have us require the trunk line roads to accord 
the industrial roads allowances or divisions which the 
trunk line roads were unwilling to accord and which they 
contendéd would be unlawful. 

Our findings in the original report in the instant case 
have been given general and substantial effect by the trunk 
line roads. The withdrawals of allowances to many of 
these industrial roads seems to have been accepted as 
proper without much question, but as to a few of them 
there is insistence that our findings invade the legal rights 
of the so-called industrial roads, and we are urged to issue 
an order so that those questions may be tested in the 
courts. We have concluded, however, that it is our duty 
to refrain from issuing an order and to avoid the delay 
which would be attendant upon such litigation. We think 
that in the light of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Tap Line cases it is our duty to so modify our findings 
in the original report herein as to permit the trunk line 
roads, if they so elect, to arrange by agreement with any 
of the industrial roads mentioned. in our former report 
which are common carriers under the test applied by the 
Supreme Court in the Tap Line cases, and which perform 
a service of transportation for a reasonable compensation 
for such service in the form of switching charges or divi- 
sions of joint through rates. Each road that becomes party 
to such an agreement must file with us immediately upon 
the consummation thereof a full statement of the arrange- 
ment entered into showing specificially the allowances or 
divisions granted thereby. We shall, in the exercise of 
the duty pointed out by the Supreme Court, undertake at 
the earliest available opportunity to inquire carefully into 
any of these allowances or divisions which may seem to 
be unwarranted or unreasonable or to effect unjust dis- 
crimination. 

The commodities clause of the act excepts timber and 
manufactured products thereof from the prohibition against 
the transportation by a railroad of any article or com- 
modity manufactured, mined, or produced by it or under 
its authority, or which it may own wholly or in part, or 
in which it may have any interest, direct or indirect, ex- 
cept such articles or commodities as may be neces- 
sary and intended for its use in the conduct of its busi- 
ness aS a common carrier. What we have here said reia- 
tive to establishment of allowances or divisions with 
the industrial roads referred to is not to be under- 
stood as a finding by us that those industrial roads can 
resume these relations with the trunk line carriers with- 
out transgressing the provisions of the commodities 
clause. If infractions of that law come to our notice, we 
shall in the proper way bring them to the attention of 
the Department of Justice. 

We shall expect the trunk line roads, under the modi- 
fication here made of our original findings, to re-establish 
allowances, divisions, or demurrage or per diem arrange- 
ments with industrial roads only in instances in which 
the transaction is bona fide, and in which it is clearly 
lawful and proper. Each case must be judged by its 
own facts and merits. Each of the industrial railways 
is or is not a common carrier If it is a common ¢arrier, 
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it is entitled to all the rights and subject to all the limi- 
tations provided in the act. ; 


HARLAN, Chairman, dissenting: 


In 1909 the trunk lines and certain iron and steel 
industries with plant railways voluntarily undertook an 
investigation with a view to determining the legality of 
the allowances and free services involved in this pro- 
ceeding. The demands of plant railways for larger al- 
lowances, the increasing number of industries that were 
incorporating railroad companies to take over the oper- 
ation of their plant tracks and locomotives with a view 
to demanding allowances, and the growing volume of 
complaint against the discriminations. arising out of these 
relations between the line carriers and the industries 
so favored, together with certain formal and informal 
rulings by the Commission in other cases, had combined, 
as the original report herein explains, to raise a doubt 
on the part of the carriers and certain large industries 
as to the legality of such practices. Various committees 
were appointed to conduct the investigation and ex- 
haustive inquiries were prosecuted, including among 
other things a survey and appraisal of many of the plant 
railways described on the record. These committees 
‘undertook to determine what industrial roads connected 
with iron and steel industries in the territory east of the 
Mississippi River were “real railroads,” to use the lan- 
guage of counsel in the case, performing a service of 
transportation. 


In the spring of 1911 the matter was brought to our 
attention in the form of a stipulation between the United 
States Steel Corporation on the one hand .and the line 
carriers on the other, accompanied by recommendations 
that the line carriers could lawfully discontinue the al- 
lowances to all except a small number of the industrial 
railways mentioned in the stipulation. The whole situa- 
tion was submitted to the Commission by both parties 
in interest for the sole purpose of securing a ruling by 
the Commission as to the legality of the practices then 
in effect, and as to whether the service for which the 
industrial lines were receiving allowances were services 
_of transportation. The matter attracted wide interest 
and other steel and iron industries having plant railways 
to which allowances were then being made, and which 
were preparing to assert their right to allowances, and 
still other industries with plant railways to which allow- 
ances had been refused by the line carriers, entered 
their appearances in order that they might participate 
in the proceeding as parties in interest. Instead of 
accepting the stipulation as a sufficient basis for a report 
and order dealing with the matter, the Commission 
thought it best to institute this general investigation. 
Although the order of investigation included all short 
lines of railroad serving industries of any kind in Official 
Classification territory, the record upon which we based 
the report finally rendered was confined, with one or two 
exceptions, to the plant railways of iron and steel in- 
dustries east of Chicago. 

The history of the proceeding is stated in detail in 
the original report, 29 I. C. C., 212 to 220 [The Traffic 
World, Jan. 31, 1914, p. 218], and the extent of the in- 
quiry is there fully outlined. It will suffice for my pur- 
poses here to say that the report shows that the allow- 
ances were then being made to industries, or to their 
subsidiary plant railways, in the form of (a) divisions 
out of the rate, (b) per-diem reclaims, (c) remission 
of demurrage, and (d) furnace allowances. Closely con- 
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nected with these benefits and privileges was the very 
extensive service by the line carriers in spotting cars 
in and about other steel and iron plants without charge. 
These various forms by which the industries in question 
were being favored by the line carriers are described at 
length in the report. It was there pointed out also that 
the allowances so paid and the free services so performed 
involved an immense expenditure in the territory men- 
tioned for which the carriers must necessarily be reim- 
bursed through the rates exacted on the traffic of the 
general public, and that the effect of these allowances 
and free services was to relieve the particular industries 
of an expense which otherwise they would have to meet 
as a part of their manufacturing costs. It was explained 
how the benefit of such allowances and free services 
could accrue only to the larger industrial establishments 
having plant railways and therefore operated as a dis- 
crimination against the smaller concerns which must, 
in the open markets, meet the competition of industries 
so favored, and are put by these practices at a commercial 
disadvantage which was sometimes acute. It was stated 
that the privileges and advantages of this character 
were being enjoyed by a relatively small number of 
more or less extensive industrial establishments, and 
that they ought either to be held to be an unlawful 
concession by the carriers to such shippers, or, if found 
to be lawful, the principles upon which they might be 
justified ought to be clearly defined by the Commission 
so that like privileges and advantages might be claimed, 
as of right, by all industrial establishments served by 
the line carriers in question. whether they be large or 
small. 

The matter was pronounced in the report to be one 
of great importance and of far-reaching consequence to 
the public, because upon the*general public rests the 
burden of contributing sufficient revenues to the carriers, 
including those incurred on behalf of the industries so 
favored, to enable the carriers to meet their expendi- 
tures and to earn a proper return upon the property so 
devoted to the service of the public. It was pointed 
out that the amount paid in allowances and reclaims was 
very large and that the services rendered by the line 
carriers without charge to a relatively few favored in- 
dustries would,'if charged for on a reasonable basis, 
increase the revenues of the carriers by many millions 
of dollars annually. The general relation of these prac- 
tices to the Five Per Cent case, 31 I. C. C., 351 [Daily 
Traffic World, Aug. 3, 1914], then pending, was referred 
to in the original report coupled with the statement that 
before the carriers could fairly ask the general public 
to share further in carrying their burdens it was mani- 
fest that they must themselves properly conserve their 
revenues by making every service rendered by them 
contribute reasonably to their earnings; and that it 
was therefore appropriate, as well as our duty on gen- 
eral grounds, to examine carefully into the legality of 
the allowances, free services, per diem and demurrage 
concessions, of the character disclosed on the record, by 
means of which the revenues of the carriers were so 
heavily taxed and their net earnings so largely impaired. 

Those who have followed the developments in this 
very important feature of our transportation methods are 
familiar with the record and our original report in the 
proceeding, and I need not here enlarge further upon 


_ our findings and the conclusions there reached and an- 


nounced. It was shown that the allowances and free 
services under consideration were not taken into account 


‘ 
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in fixing the rates, but were concessions from the rates 
that had been superimposed upon an existing rate struc- 
ture as the result of competition among the carriers for 
the traffic; and it was explained that they were sought 
to be justified on the theory that the industries, in 
handling their own traffic into and out of the plant, with 
their own power abd as their own convenience might 
require, were performing a part of the carriers’ proper 
service of transportation, for which the industries ought 
to be compensated out of the rate; and that the free 
services were sought to be justified by the favored 
industries on the theory that the transportation service 
of a line carrier properly extends into a plant and to 
and from each separate building and point within the 
plant that is reached by the plant rails, however com- 
plicated the rail system within the plant may be. 

In the original report we denied these contentions. 
We condemned the allowances and the advantages en- 
joyed by the industries in question in the elimination 
of demurrage and in the benefit of reclaims; we also 
condemned the furnace allowances and the free services, 
and held upon the facts before us that in each of the 
cases dealt with in the report the industrial railway was 
a part of the plant facilities of the industry and per- 
formed no service of transportation. Subsequently peti- 
tions for rehearing were filed by several of the parties 
in interest, which, after due consideration, were over- 
ruled. Although no order was entered the carriers later 
filed tariffs to give effect to our findings and conclusions. 
The results have been accepted and recognized as proper 
and reasonable, not only by all except a few of the in- 
dustries mentioned in the original report, but by other 
industries operating plant railroads under conditions that 
made the general principles of the original report applic- 
able also to them. One or two of the industries thus 
deprived of the advantages theretofore enjoyed in these 
forms took the pains to indicate to the Commission their 
concurrence in the rulings announced in the original 
report. More recently, however, several of the larger 
and more important industries with industrial lines, as 
well as some shippers served by them, have expressed a 
desire that an order might be entered on the original 
report so as to give them an opportunity, by application 
to the courts, to test the legality of our findings. These 
applications for an order are, in fact, the occasion for 
the announcement of the foregoing supplemental report. 
in which the Commission refused to enter an order. 

In my judgment, an order should be entered on the 
basis of the original report, so that the matter can be 
taken into court and be judicially reviewed, and some 
definite principle established by which we may be 
guided in the disposition of the many similar cases now 
pending before us, and that may hereafter arise. The 
propriety of so burdening the revenues of the trunk 
lines is not only a matter of importance to the trunk 
lines themselves, but to the general shipping public, by 
which all such burdens must ultimately be borne. It 
is important also that other industries not receiving 
these benefits and privileges at the hands of the trunk 
lines should know what their rights are; and it is most 
important that this Commission, in its administration 
of the law, should know the views of the court of last 
resort on these great questions. The majority report, 
however, while modifying the original report, establishes 
no rule for the future guidance either of the carriers, 
or of the industries, or of ourselves with respect to any 
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of the questions involved in the case. It does not 
discuss the question of free services or any of the 
important matters growing out of demurrage and 
reclaims; it does not consider whether any distinction 
is to be made between the tracks of an industrial 
road that lie outside the plant and those that are wholly 
inclosed by the plant; nor does it announce any principle 
by which either the line carrier or anyone else may de- 
termine which of the industrial lines mentioned in the re- 
port are to be regarded as performing a service of trans- 
portation as a common carrier. The facts are all before 
us. Before the hearings were undertaken the examiners 
of the Commission spent some months in the field making 
investigations, and many days were subsequently given fo 
the hearing of testimony at different points. The record 
so made consists of some thousands of pages of testimony 
and hundreds of exhibits. The history and operation of 
each of the industrial railways appearing before us are 
described at length in the report and with such care that, 
with one or two minor exceptions not touching the merits 
of the questions involved, no misstatement or omission has 
sitice been called to our attention. With the entire situa- 
tion before us the original report undertook to determine 
whether any of these industrial lines were performing a 
service of transportation as a common carrier. The sup- 
plemental report closes with the statement that each of 


these industrial railways “is or is not a common carrierv 


If it is a common carrier it is entitled to all the rights 
and subject to all the limitations provided in the act.” 


This statement is coupled with an expression of the 
expectation of the Commission that the carriers will re- 
establish allowances “only in instances in which the trans- 
action is bona fide and in which it is clearly lawful and 
proper.” The line carriers are not required, but are per- 
mitted, if they so elect, to re-establish allowances with 
any of the industrial roads mentiofed in the original re- 
port “which are common carriers * * * and which per- 
form a service of transportation.” A statement of any 
arrangement so entered into by a line carrier with any 
such industrial road must be filed with the Commission 
which undertakes at the earliest opportunity to inquire 
‘whether the allowance is “unwarranted or unreasonable 
or effects unjust discrimination.” This was precisely the 
object of the whole investigation, and so far as I can see 
we are thus brought back by the supplemental report prac- 
tically to the point where we started nearly four years 
ago. 

The supplemental report is rested on the Tap Line 
cases, 234 U. S., 1, which is said not to differ from this 
case in fundamental principles. The carriers are permit- 
ted to apply the test of that case to any of the industrial 
railways mentioned in the original report. The supple- 
mental report states that each of these industrial lines 
must be judged on its own facts and merits, and that each 
is or is not a common carrier, but the duty of so judging is 
left unperformed, although all the facts in each case are 
fully before us. I do not find such an announcement help- 
ful or enlightening, and I do not see how it can be to others 
who must act under the supplemental report in one way 
or another. As a matter of fact, in the case last cited 
the Supreme Court drew a very clear distinction between 
tap lines and industrial lines of the character described 
here of record and which we held in the original report 
to be plant facilities. It says (idem, p. 23): 


What the Commission means by. plant facilities may be 
gathered from a consideration’ of some of its decisions. In 
General Electric Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. RK, 141. C. C., 
237, a network of interior switching tracks constructed to meet 
the necessities of the business were held to be mere plant 
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facilities. The same principle was applied to the internal track- 
age of large industrial plants in Solvay Process Co. vs. D. L. & 
W. R. R. Co, 14 LC. CGC. 246. These systems of internal 
trackage were not common carriers, and, however extensive, 
were intended to and did furnish service for the plants which 
owned and operated them. ° 


The struggles of this Commission with these impor- 
tant questions show that the one thing now needed above 
all others in order that we may go forward and deal with 
these matters promptly and on a practical basis is to have 
the benefit of a review by the courts of the various conten- 
tions that have been advanced. This feeling finds definite 
expression by the majority report in Manufacturers Rail- 
way Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & 8. Ry. Co., 32 I. C. C. 100, 106, 
just announced. In the majority report here it is stated 
that it is our duty to refrain from issuing an order so as to 
avoid the delay that would be attendant upon an appeal 
to the courts. I venture to express the conviction that the 
failure of the Commission to comply with the requests for 
an order that have lately been made, thus giving the 
courts an opportunity to review these questions upon a 
very broad record involving many industrial railways 
operating under a great variety of conditions, so far from 
expediting a sound and satisfactory final basis for our 
course in the future, will leave these important questions 
unsettled and in great confusion. ~ 

There is one further matter on the record that must 
be mentioned; I refer to the commodities clause. The 
supplemental report of the majority indicates the pur- 
pose of the Commission to bring to the notice of the De- 
partment of Justice any infractions of that enactment that 
may grow out of the re-establishment of these relations 
under conclusions now announced, and states that if the 
clause is violated its infraction “is not to be corrected or 
punished by rate adjustment.” While I do not propose to 
enter upon any discussion here as to our power to enforce 
the commodities clause, I do assert that we ought not by 
any affirmative action to sanction, as is here done, rates or 
practices that are in violation of it. 


POTATO RATES CORRECTED 


or 


CASE NO. 6088 (32 I. C. C., 139-145) 
KANSAS WHOLESALE GROCERY CO. ET AL. VS. 
AHNAPEE & WESTERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 


Submitted Jan. 27, 1914. Decided Oct. 12, 1914. 


Rate of 35c per 100 pounds on potatoes from Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota producing territory to Independence and Coffeyville, 
Kan., found to be unduly prejudicial to Independence and 
Coffeyville and unduly preferential to Chanute Kan., and 
Bartlesville, Okla., and other Kansas and Oklahoma points, 
in so far as it exceeds the rate to Chanute and other Kansas 
points by more than 1%c. 


E. H. Hoagland and Gilbert M. Gander for complain- 
ants. _ 

Fred G. Wright, Martin L. Clardy and Henry G. 
Herbel for Missouri Pacific Railway Co. and St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway Co. 

R. B. Cunningham and T. J. Norton for Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 

J. W. Allen, J. M. Bryson and C. S. Burg for Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 


Report of the Commission. 

MEYER, Commissioner: : 

In a complaint filed Sept. 8, 1913, complainants, the 
Kansas Wholesale Grocery Co. and the H. Baden Produce 
Co., wholesale dealers in groceries, fruits and vegetables, 
-ocated in Coffeyville and Independence, Kan., respec- 
ively, attack the commodity rates on potatoes in carloads 
from producing territory in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan to Coffeyville and Independence, charging that 
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these rates are relatively unreasonable and unduly preju- 
dicial compared with the rates from the same points of 
origin to Kansas City and Joplin, Mo., Fort Scott, Chanute, 
Pittsburg and Parsons, Kan., and Bartlesville, Vinita, 
Afton, Fairland and Miami, Okla.; charging also that 
the Bartlesville-Coffeyville adjustment violates the long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the Act to regu- 
late commerce. Reparation is asked. 

The relative geographical locations of these several 
points of destination are as follows: Chanute, Parsons, 
Independence, Coffeyville and Bartlesville are approxi- 
mately on a straight line running south by southwest 
from Kansas City, and are reached from Kansas City in 
the order named. Fort Scott and Pittsburg are south 
of Kansas City and northeast of Coffeyville and Inde- 
pendence; Joplin is south of Kansas City and approxi- 
mately east of Coffeyville and Independence, and Vinita, 
Miami, Afton and Fairland are south of Kansas City and 
southeast of Coffeyville and Independence. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway serves Fort 
Scott, Chanute, Parsons, Coffeyville, Bartlesville and 
Vinita; the Missouri Pacific system, Fort Scott, Pitts- 
burg, Independence and Coffeyville, and the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chanute, Pittsburg, Inde- 
pendence and Coffeyville. The distances of these points 
from Kansas City vary from approximately 100 miles to 
approximately 200 miles. 

The shipping points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan producing territory are grouped. For shipments 
to points of destination in southeastern Kansas and south- 
western Missouri there are four groups; for shipments 
to Oklahoma points, ten. To points in northern Okla- 
homa, however, near the’ Kansas-Oklahoma state 
line the rates from many of these ten groups are the 
same. Thus groups 1, 2, 3, 7 and 10 take the same rates; 
likewise groups 5 and 8. Of the groups constituted for 
Kansas and Missouri shipments, group 1 is primary and 
the rates from the other groups are made by the addi- 
tion of differentials, varying from 1 to 5 cents per 100 
pounds, to the rates from group 1. Groups 1, 2, 3, 7 
and 10 are similarly primary for shipments to north- 
eastern Oklahoma. 


Complainants concentrate their attack upon the rates 
from these primary groups, and complainants and de- 
fendants both confine their evidence and arguments to 
these primary rates. 

The following table gives these rates to the several 
destination points named in the complaint: 


Rate. Rate. 
SN REF — o.ncce se 020 $0.25 ID oars 5 ace oe epee $0.35 
WN ONE 6 casetnes<oe -28 WU labile < cess sowie Seiut oe 
PAGE os égacecsa5% -2916 DEIN os. 0.565060 40% .33 
GE 4,6 Scat nawiceee ee .291%4 SE Geces 55.50 aes ee wea .29 
CNG: ns 2 ich batinie ccs 29% Se eee ee -29 
IN pins: a aos Waih Ge aa 29% PE asc aie cet arenn .28 
Independence ......... 35 


In jobbing their potatoes in the territory south of 
Coffeyville and Independence, complainants encounter 
competition from jobbers located at Bartlesville, Tulsa 
and Vinita. On the north competition is encountered 
from Cherryvale, Chanute, Parsons and Iola, and on the 
east from Pittsburg and Joplin. A difference of 1 cent 
per bushel in the price quoted to local dealers, com- 


‘ plainants assert, suffices to deflect the business and se- 


cure it for the jobber quoting the lower .price. Com- 
plainants’ normal margin of profit is 5 or 6 per cent of 
the original cost, plus the inbound freight charges, the 
cost of unloading and of local cartage. Sometimes when 
the market is advancing a greater profit can be realized, 
but on a declining market it is often less. Thé freight 
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charges on local shipments are paid by the local. dealers 
making the. purchases. 

Under these circumstances, complainants assert, the 
present .u-rate adjustment enables their competitors lo- 
cated at the several points above named to invade the 
market territory naturally tributary to Coffeyville and 
Independence at an advantage in the combination of the 
in and local rates sufficient to secure the business, except 
in a very narrow area immediately contiguous to Coffey- 
ville and Independence. 

Against this last assertion defendants urge that at 
all points south and west of Coffeyville and Independence 
complainants have a distinct advantage in the total 
charges over all of their competitors to the north and 
east, except at Tulsa, where. Joplin has an advantage 
o. 2% cents over Coffeyville. This contention is based 
on elaborate compilations of the total charges to these 
local points, for Kansas City, Chanute, Pittsburg, Joplin, 
Independence and Coffeyville. These tables also show 
that at points between Chanute and Independence and 
Coffeyville, Independence and Coffeyville have an advan- 
tage of 1% cents or more in the total charges over Pitts- 
burg, Joplin and Kansas City, except at the first station 
south of Chanute, where Pittsburg has an advantage of 
1% cents over Coffeyville, though not over Independence. 
Chanute, on the other hand, has a commanding advan- 
tage over both Coffeyville and Independence as far south 
as Cherryvale, which is situated 30 miles south of Chanute, 
9 miles north of Independence, and 16 miles north of 
Coffeyville. 

At points immediately west of Chanute, moreover, 
Pittsburg with a shorter through haul than Coffeyville 
and Independence, but with a slightly greater local haul, 
has a commanding advantage over both places. No com- 
parisons are made in these tables with respect to com- 
plainants’ competitors at Bartlesville, Vinita, Afton, etc., 
nor with reference to Parsons. Comparisons between 
Independence and Coffeyville and these competing points 
to the north and east, for intermediate points other than 
those immediately between Coffeyville and Independence 
and Chanute, are also omitted. Enough appears, how- 
ever, to convince us that the territory in which complain- 
ants can compete on a rate equality with their rivals 
to the north, east and south is too restricted even when 
due allowance is made, which defendants insist should 
be made, for the transportation waste entailed by the 
back haul on shipments made by complainants to local 
points to the north. Complainants’ competitors to the 
north should not be able to control the field almost to 
complainants’ very door, as they do as a result of the 
present in-rate adjustment. 

In further proof that the rate to Coffeyville and Inde- 
pendence is out of line with the rates to the competing 
jobbing centers surrounding them, complainants also show 
that the ton-mile earnings which it yields are appre- 
ciably higher than defendants’ earnings under any of the 
other rates before us. 

Complainants and defendants do not entirely agree 
upon the distances from the points of origin to final des- 
tinations. The correct short-line distances from typical 
and representative shipping points in group 1 territory to 


Kansas City and St. Louis, respectively, are as follows: - 


To Kansas City 


via— To St. 

Minne- Louis via 

apolis, Chicago, Chicago, 

From— miles. miles. miles. 
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Fhe following table gives the distances of the sev- 
eral destination points in controversy from Kansas City 
and St. Louis, respectively; the total distances of these 
points from an average point of origin, and defendant? 
ton-mile earnings over the lines through Kansas City, 
which are the short lines: 


7 - From From Ton- 

origin origin mile 

Kansas St. via Kan- via St. reve- 

City, Louis, sas City, Louis, nue, 

To— miles miles. miles, miles. mills 
ie PET EE OEE Pe 99 326 699 920 8.01 
IIE 5:55 50 os nao oe Vek 129 347 729 941 8.09 
EE Die ae o5 cos paws eo 0% 155 332 755 926 7.81 
UD 5, 85 Shea cons 137 380 737 974 8.00 
se a ts i 127 *404 727 998 8.11 
Independence ............ 166 435 766 1,029 9.13 
COUN tan eld. dws <n 0'e ad's 168 418 768 1,012 9.11 
EE 6h no Pe ee tac% be 189 360 789 954 8.12 
| Ra es 198 avd 798 sicko 8.27 
SEE, Gn 5.5 01g auneanteina tne 187 348 787 957 7.49 
ES oo atc eacet es bees a 172 363 772 942 7.56 
NOD oii kc cnt cutie 194 341 794 935 7.17 


* Via Kansas City. 

The distances from origin to destination are consid- 
erable, and the differences in distance to the several 
destination points named small in comparison. A single 
commodity is involved, and the traffic in this commodity 
Lo Coffeyville and Independence averages 50 cars per 
season for each point. How this compares with like 
traffic at competing jobbing centers in the same general 
territory does not appear. But the comparison is pre- 
sumably not unfavorable to Coffeyville and Independence. 
All other traffic conditions to these several points, more- 
over, are substantially the same, except the small differ- 
ences in distances from the points of origin. Unless 
there are some other and at the same time. convincing 
differentiating conditions and circumstances, therefore, 
relative distances from the points of origin must control, 
with the result that the disparate ton-mile earnings of 
the rate to Coffeyville and Independence shown in the 
table above prove that this rate is relatively unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Eau Claire Board of Trade 
vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 5 I. C. C., 264; Edgar & Sons 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 26 I. C. C., 181 [The Traffic World, 
March 8, 1913, p. 573]; Union Tanning Co. vs. S. Ry. Co., 
26 I. C. C., 159 [The Traffic World, March 1, 1913, p. 527]; 
Cherokee Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C., 
438 [The Traffic World, July 5, 1913, p. 28]; Traffic Bu- 
reau of Nashville vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 533 
[The Traffic World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1186]. 

Defendants frankly concede that the lower rate to 
Bartlesville than to Coffeyville is “wrong,” but insist 
that the proper remedy is to increase the Bartlesville 
rate and not to reduce the rate to Coffeyville and Inde- 
pendence, for the reason that the latter rate is reason- 
able. The assertion is then made that the potato rates 
to all these points in southeatsern. Kansas grade up 
gradually as the distance from Kansas City increases 
vy ost and south and that the Coffeyville-Independence rate 
conforms to this gradation. 

It appears, however, that from Kansas City -to Fort 
Scott, a distance of 99 miles, the rate spreads 3 cents 
per 100 pounds; from Fort Scott to Pittsburg, 30 miles, 
and to Joplin, 56 miles, 14% cents; from Kansas City to 
Chanute, Parsons and Pittsburg, an average distance of 
131 miles, 4% cents from Chanute, Parsons and Pitts- 
burg.to Vinita, an‘average distance of 58 miles; 2% cents; 
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from the same three points to Coffeyville and Independ- 
ence,-an average distance of 36 miles, 5144 cents; from 
Kansas City to Joplin, 1&5 miles, 44%, cents, and from 
Kansas City to Coffeyville and Independence, an average 
distance of 167 miles, 10 cents. South of Coffeyville and 
Independence, farther, and over the rails of the Missouri 
Pacific system, the rate advances from 35 cents per 100 
pounds at Coffeyville to 36 cents at Nowata, 23 miles 
from Coffeyville, and to 37 cents at Claremore, 53 miles 
from Coffeyville. To the west and over the same line 
of railroad, Caney, which is 19 miles beyond Coffeyville, 
takes a rate of 36 cents; Peru, 30 miles, 37 cents, and 
Cedarvale, 58 miles, 38 cents, which last rate obtains 
as a blanket rate for points beyond. The rates to Coffey- 
ville and Independence, therefore, do not conform to 
defendants’ alleged principle of “easy grading.” 


Another comparison is even more cogent. Tested by 
comparative ton-mile earnings, the rates to Chanute, Pitts- 
burg, Parsons and Vinita are approximately in line. Vi- 
nita is situated on the line of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad from Kansas City, which branches off 
at Parsons and runs thence south to Denison, Tex., and 
other points, and is 52 miles beyond Parsons. Coffey- 
ville is situated on the same railroad, but on the line 
from Kansas City which branches off at Parsons and 
runs to Oklahoma City. Coffeyville is 31 miles beyond 
Parsons. The traffic conditions are substantially the 
same for Parsons, Vinita and Coffeyville. From Parsons 
to Vinita the rate on potatoes spreads 2% cents; from 
Parsons to Coffeyville, 5144 cents, 4n adjustment which is 
palpably unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Coffey- 
ville. James & Abbott vs. C. P. Ry. Co., 5 I. C. C., 612. 


Defendants contend:further, however, that the rates 
to Joplin and Vinita are compelled rates and abnormally 
low compared with the character and cost of the service 
rendered. Also that the rate to Joplin holds down to 
the same level the rates to Fort Scott and Pittsburg, for 
the reason that these two points are intermediate to 
Joplin from Kansas City, on the north and south lines, 
and that Chanute and Parsons properly take the same 
rate as Pittsburg, since all three points are approximately 
equidistant from Kansas City. The low rates to Miami, 
Afton and Fairland, Okla., are attributed to the com- 
pelled low rate to Vinita. 

Defendants explained that the rates on potatoes to 
all destination points in southeastern Kansas are con- 
structed by the addition of fixed differentials for Chicago 
and Chicago territory, St. Paul, etc., to certain basic rates 
from St. Louis to destination, which basic rates follow 
in a general way the class C rate structure. The class C 
rates, in turn, are explained to be determined by certain 
fixed percentages, differing for different destinations, of 
the combinations of the class C rates from St. Louis to 
Kansas City and from Kansas City to destination, the 
percentages employed having been determined by arbitra- 
tion, following the construction of direct lines from St. 
Louis to southeastern and central Kansas, and on the 
basis of the ratio of the new mileage from St. Louis to 
destination, to the older mileage, which was greater. 

Defendants’ contention that the rate from group 1 
points of origin in Wisconsin and Minnesota to Joplin 
is a compelled rate is based upon the rate structure 
thus described and upon the fact that the basic rate from 
St. Louis to Joplin used to construct this Joplin rate 
covers a purely intrastate haul. Because of this fact 
defendants assert that this basic rate is a “sort of intra- 
state rate” and that they cannot advance it without the 
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consent of the Missouri railroad commission. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that few, if any, potato shipments origi- 
nate at St. Louis, and it does not appear that the local 
traffic, if any, in potatoes, or the local rate, from St. Louis 
to Joplin in anywise affects or influences the traffic and 
rates to Joplin from actual points of origin in Wisconsin 
and other states. Therefore, since the Basic rate from 
St. Louis to Joplin used by defendants to construct the 
interstate rate to Joplin is not intrinsically an intrastate 
rate and is not affected by the actual intrastate traffic 
and rate, the interstate rate actually before us is not 
in any way compelled by the Missouri railroad commis- 
sion. Furthermore, defendants admit that they have 
never actually attempted to raise this rate. 

The Yinita rate is asserted to be controlled by what 
defendants term the “Fort Smith adjustment.” The rate 
to Fort Smith, which is 40 cents per 100 pounds, is said 
to cause proportionately lower rates to Fayetteville and 
Rogers, points in northwestern Arkansas intermediate to 
Fort Smith from St. Louis, which rates, in turn, affect 
the rate to Vinita, because of cross-country competition. 
It appears, however, that the rates to Fayetteville and 
Rogers are, respectively, 38 and 35 cents per 100 pounds, 
rates which obviously fail to justify a rate of 32 cents 
to Vinita on the score of cross-country competition. One 
of defendants’ witnesses admitted, moreover, that it was 
possible that the Vinita rate on potatoes was not in- 
fluenced by the Fort Smith adjustment. 

We are unable, therefore, to accept defendants’ as- 
sertions that the Joplin and Vinita rates are compelled 
rates. Nor are we convinced that they are abnormally 
low rates, since the record is silent on the actual cost 
of the service, and the only rates offered for comparison, 
a rate of 35 cents per 100 pounds from the Greeley dis- 
trict in Colorado and a rate of 40 cents from producing 
points in Texas, are valueless, because unaccompanied by 
evidence of the necessary substantial similarity in traffic 
conditions. 

Upon all of the facts and circumstances in this case, 
therefore, we are of the opinion that the commodity rate 
on potatoes in carloads from group 1 points of origin 
in Wisconsin and “Minnesota to Coffeyville and Inde 
pendence are unduly prejudicial and that they should not 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in force on the same 
commodity from the.same points of origin to Pittsburg, 
Chanute and Parsons, Kan., by more than 1% cents per 
100 pounds, also that the rate to Coffeyville should not 
in any case exceed the rate to Bartlesville, Okla. No 
reparation will be awarded. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 





. ORDER. 

It is ordered, That the above-named defendants, ac- 
cording as they participate in the transportation be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to cease and de- 
sist, on or before Jan. 15, 1915, ahd thereafter to abstain 
from charging, demanding, collecting or receiving for the 
transportation of potatoes in carloads from group 1 points 
of origin in Wisconsin and Minnesota to Coffeyville and 
Independence, Kan., rates that exceed by more than 1% 
cents per 100 pounds those contemporaneously charged 
by the defendants for the transportation of potatoes in 
carloads from the same points of origin to Pittsburg, 
Chanute and Parsons, Kan. 

It is further ordered, That said defendants, according 
as they participate in the transportation, be, and they 
are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or before 
Jan. 15, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission and to the general public by not less than 
30 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and thereafter 
to maintain and apply to the transportation of potatoes 
in carloads from group 1 points of origin in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota to Coffeyville and Independence, Kan., 
rates that shall not exceed by more than 1% cents per 
100 pounds the rates contemporaneously maintained by 
them for the transportation of potatoes from the same 
points of origin to Pittsburg, Chanute and Parsons, Kan., 
it being understood that the rates on potatoes from such 
points of origin to Coffeyville, Kan., shall not in any case 
exceed the rates on potatoes contemporaneously in effect 
over their lines from such points of origin to Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

And it is further ordered, That this order shall con- 
tinue in force for a period of not less than two years 
from the date when it shall take effect. 


CAROLINA COAL CASES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission on Wednesday began hearing argu- 
ments in what are commonly called the Carolina coal 
cases, Docket No. 6324, in which the Commission began 
an investigation of the bituminous coal rates from south- 
western Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia 
mines to points in the Carolinas, Georgia and Virginia. 
A freight audit company, according to the declaration 
of W. S. Bronson, attorney for the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
started the matter, with a view to getting the rates de- 
clared unreasonable per se and then collecting reparation. 
The cotton mill owners intervened with suits, and then 
the Commission began an investigation on its own account. 

Lynchburg, Va., interests challenged the $1.50 rate 
they pay, claiming that inasmuch as they are nearest the 
mines they should have a lower rate than other Virginia 
cities. H. Earlton Haines presented their views on the 
subject and W. S. Bronson, on behalf of the railroads, 
asserted that the rate is compelled by the rate made 
from the Cumberland field through Baltimore. All the 
Virginia cities, other than Lynchburg, he said, have water 
transportation. The blanket is an arbitrary one, forced 
on the railroads. Lynchburg, being on the edge of the 
group nearest the mines, thinks it should have a lower 
rate, for the same reason as every other point similarly 
situated, while those on the farther edge of the blanket 
object to being placed on a higher basis. Bronson con- 
tended that the Virginia cities have lower rates on coal 
than is accorded to cities supplied from Pennsylvania 
mines with hauls of like distances. 

William B. Wimbish, for the cotton mill men, con- 
tended that the adjustment of coal rates throughout the 
territory is indefensible. Frank Lyon, representing the 
Black Mountain operators, which constitute a separate 
group in the general investigation, argued that the mines 
in that part of the territory should have a tidewater rate 
of $1.40, which is the rate from the Pocohontas region, for 
transshipment. 

The discussion developed the fact that the cotton-mill 
men believe the Dante-Spartansburg rate of $1.95 per ton, 
made by the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, is the key rate in 
the whole situation. The separate Carolina cities divided 
on that question, Frank Lyon setting up the Winston- 
Salem $2.10 rate made by the Norfolk & Western and 
Southern is the key rate. 

©. B. Northrop, for the Southern, on Thursday morn- 
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ing, jibed somewhat at the other attorneys by remarking 
that they were arguing in a fine way when they proposed 
that the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio should be made the 
measuring stick for the whole rate fabric. He suggested 
that their contentions amounted to arguments that the 
small communities on the branch lines of the other roads 


have no right to exist and even if they have a right to» 


exist, they have no right to have any railroads, because 
service to and from them is expensive and tends to keep 
up rates to points where there are no mountains grades to 
be overcome. He said the Southern had had a different no- 
tion. He also thought the Commission had a different no- 
tion when it made its three or four attempts to settle the 
question of the relation of rates in the Black Mountain, 
Andy’s Ridge and Victor Manufacturing Co. cases. 


Frank Lyon furnished material for much talking by 
suggesting that rate-making is a purely political matter; 
that a commission such as the federal body is bound to 
consider and reconsider decisions. made by it, the same as 
Congress, which meets at stated periods for the primary 
purpose of changing its former decisions, commonly called 
statutes. He said the fact that the Commission had made 
several settlements, the fact that the Carolina cities are 


again before it, tend to show that the people of that part 


of the country are not satisfied with things as they now 
are. 

Other attorneys who participated in the discussion 
were A. Phifer for Spartansburg, F. C. Forester for Greens- 
boro, W. A. Glasgow for the mines on the Interstate rail- 
road, F. B. James for the southwestern Apalachia field in 
the Coal Creek district, and L. H. Cocke for the Norfolk & 
Western. 


INDICTMENTS REPORTED 





The Interstate Commerce Commission has formally 
announced the return of indictments in Chicago, Detroit 
and Mankato of persons accused of violating the law 
against false billing by shippers and other devices by 
means of which it is claimed they received undue pref- 
erences from carriers. In Chicago the grand jury in- 
dicted President W. L. Ross of the Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western and the Chicago Spring Butt Co. At Detroit 
the Capewell Horse Nail Co. and at Mankato the Ameri- 
can Gas Machine Co. 

Mr. Ross is accused of giving, while vice-president 
of the Chicago & Alton, the late Edward Morris the use 
of a private car from Chicago to. Hot Springs in return 
for the payment of seven full and two half fares, while 
the tariff required the purchase of 18 full fares for such 
service. 

The Spring Butt Co. is accused of having shipped 
spring hinges as iron hinges. ; 

The Capewell company is accused of having billed 
horse nail packages at the net weight of the commodity 
instead of the weight of the commodity and the con- 
tainers, the former being 250 pounds and the combined 
weight being 275. 

The American Gas Machine Co. is accused of having 
submitted a padded loss and damage claim. 


INDIANA FIVE PER'CENT INCREASE. 


The Indiana Public Service Commission has set for 
December 8 the hearing on the petition of the railroads 
for a 5 per cent increase in freight rates. 


eco 
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Government Regulation of Railroads 


President Wilson of Traffic League Considers the So-Called Crisis—Thinks Regulation Is not a 
Failure and Commission Is a Useful Body—Discusses Its Function in Advanced Rate Case 


(Address of President H. G. Wilson, of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, delivered Thursday, November 12, at the 
annual meeting in Chicago.) 


A condition exists in the country to-day which is 
termed by some “a crisis.” The condition has to do 
directly with our transportation companies, but the ap- 
plication of this term does not emanate entirely from 
the owners or operators of transportation lines, but is 
applied by many men of affairs connected with other 
activities. 

Men of affairs, many of them prominent in the finan- 
cial and commercial life of the nation, appear to honestly 
think that matters have come to such a pass in the affairs 
of our railway lines as to call for drastic action by some 
of our governmental bodies, and at least one of those 
bodies is urged, as a matter of public policy, to ignore 
the provision of law by which it is created and grant 
certain permission to these railways. 

A large and substantial sympathetic public, influenced 
almost wholly by the expressed views of these men of 
affairs, second these suggestions. 

The crisis is said to be the failure of governmental 
regulation, and the specific charge is made that under 
the administration of the Act to regulate commerce by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, railway revenues 
have been reduced and expenses have been increased 
to an extent that railway credit has been impaired almost 
to the breaking point, until now something must be done 
to restore confidence of the investing public and the 
falling credit of the railways. 

The charge is specifically made that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulates by reducing rates which 
destroys revenues and requiring services that increase 
costs, and from all of this comes the statement publicly 
proclaimed that “The limit of railroad regulation” has 
been reached, which is the caption of an editorial in one 
of-our metropolitan daily papers recently, and “The pres- 
ent system of so-called regulation is failing, if it has not 
failed altogether,” to quote from the address of a railroad 
president at a banquet in one of our western cities just 
lately, and, quoting from the editorial referred to, “It is 
not too much to say that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in its present form, has outlived its usefulness.” 


Members Qualified to Judge. 


Now, gentlemen of the League, I do not hold any 
brief for the Interstate Commerce Commission, nor, on 
the other hand, do I undertake to find fault with or place 
my judgment in opposition to that of those responsible 
for these criticisms, but I do contend that the member- 
ship of the National Industrial Traffic League is com- 
posed of men better qualified by far to judge of the 
resulis of regulation. ' 

With few exceptions, the members of this League, 
before entering the industrial traffic field, were engaged 
in the railroad business and in many instances were the 
trusted, capable and efficient railroad traffic officers whose 
services the railroads permitted themselves to lose on 
account of a few dollars. These men know the railroad, 
its uses and abuses, and they now know the industrial 
side of transportation; without exception they know what 
the conditions were prior to the days of regulation, and 


they certainly know the conditions since; and I feel 
that it can be said, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that not one of them would return to the old 
“free booting” days, either for his industry or for a 
railroad he might or did serve. 

As members of this great traffic organization, I be- 
lieve it is our duty to place before the public those facts 
which have bearing on this question. I believe that the 
present veiled attack on the usefulness of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the culmination of studied effort 
and purpose on the part of those who would have that 
body composed of creatures of their own choosing, in- 
stead of the conscientious men they are, actuated only 
by their convictions as to what is right and lawful. Don’t 
misunderstand; I do not say that the men operating the 
railroads hold this purpose, but there are some that do. 

Let us look a moment at the fact: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is a body of seven men 
appointed by the President of the United States to ad- 
mi~‘ster the Act to regulate commerce, each obligated to 
uphold the law, and not permitted to go outside the 
powers delegated to the Commission by the law. Its 
members are not disposed to arrogate to themselves juris- 
diction or authority which has not been conferred upon 
them and which was never in the minds of the legislators 
who created the law. 


Purpose to Protect Shippers. 


The act itself, which the Commission administers, was 
put upon the statutes and the Commission was created 
for the purpose of protecting the shipping public against 
unjust discriminations, undue preferences and unreason- 
able charges, and we who represent those who pay the 
freight should and do know better than any others 
whether or not the Commission has outlived its usefulness. 

The first section of the act prohibits unreasonable 
charges, the second section prohibits unjust discrimina- 
tion, and the third forbids undue or unreasonable pref- 
erence or advantage; and the act throughout makes it the 
duty of the Commission to prescribe reasonable charges, 
remove unjust discrimination and require removal of 
undue or unreasonable preference or advantage. 


It is because of the fact that the Commission has 
been performing its duties in these matters, because the 
doing of these things is changing the transportation busi- 
ness from a stock-jobbing, gambling chance to one of 
honest production, with all the elements of producing cost 
known, that it is being subjected to this charge of “use- 
fulness outlived.” . 

The effective enforcement of the commerce act really 
had its inception with the passage of the Elkins amendment 
in 1906. Prior to that date little was heard of either 
good or harm by the Commission; in fact, few railroads 
anu fewer shippers realized that such a body existed, but 
that and succeeding years brought an emphatic realiza- 
tion to all that there was a real force at work, and it 
only required a few of those years to demonstrate to 
the transportation brigandage, which had previously been 
so rampant, that time was rapidly approaching when 
the public must be given something more than its own 
exploitation for the moneys it was expending. I use 
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the term “transportation brigandage” in the sense of 
application to both the “buyer” and the “bought” rather 
than in the application to the railroad itself. 


Application of 1910. 


Knowledge of capitalization and high finance coming 
to the surface after 1906, some as result of regulation 
under the commerce act and some from other causes, 
created such a condition of reluctance on the part of 
the bond and stock trading public as to make necessary, 
in the view of those chiefly interested, some action which 
would appeal to the public eye as an opportunity for 
railways to earn more revenues and thus induce renewed 
interest in those securities, and so the effort was made 
for securing a general increase of freight rates in 1910. 

That effort and its failure, which have passed into 
history, are only referred to now as being one of the 
reasons for the present charge that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has outlived its usefulness, although 
it is illuminating to recall some of the things said by 
the Commission in passing on that case, as having a 
direct bearing here. 

In his eonclusion in that case Commissioner Lane, 
speaking for the full Commission, said: 

“It is not for us to say that we represent the gov- 
ernment and may have a policy of our own which in any 
degree runs counter to the power granted to us or the 
duty imposed upon us. The railroads may not look to 
this tribunal to negative or modify the expressed will of 
the legislature.” 

After the failure in the 1910 case, and so coincident 
with it as to almost justify the statement that it was 
induced by those who have seemingly the most to gain 
by a repeal of the commerce act, a campaign of pub- 
licity was opened, and from then down to the present 
time there have appeared in the daily papers of the larger 
cities, in the columns of the country press, and even 
in periodicals, articles well written and carefully edited, 
undertaking to show the injustice done the railroads 
by forced reductions in rates, increased taxation, higher 
wages and shorter hours for employes, and the conse- 
quent shrinking of the difference between the revenues 
from transportation and the cost of producing that trans- 
portation, the sole intention of which seems to be to 
prejudice the public against the commerce act, and par- 
ticularly against the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
that this seems to be true is illustrated by the words 
of the president of one of our railroads in the address 
previously mentioned, when he said, “To me it seems 
perfectly clear that the present system under which 
private individuals are expected to furnish the cash, while 
a group of lawyers at Washington provide a management 
out of their own theories, cannot possibly continue.” 


Much Misinformation. 


The volume of misinformation relative to the work, 
the attitude and the policy of the Commission which 
has been disseminated within these years seems to show 
conclusively that those who write and speak on this 
subject are most wofully ignorant of the subject with 
which they deal, or there is a studied and persistent 
effort to spread wrong information and create dissatis- 
faction with the Commission and the law under which 
it acts. | 

Many things have been said which are so extreme 
as to merit no recognition, but from many sources which 
are bound to be accepted as reliable by many people 
there has been a constant flow of misinformation. 
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It has been asserted and reasserted, times without 
number, that the Commission has pursued a policy of 
hostility toward the railroads and reductions in their 
rates which have led to the present level of rates. in 
Official Classification territory, which, it is asserted, is 
so low as to render the plight of the railroads pitiable; 
and yet, when the chairman of the committee of railroad 
presidents in charge of the effort to secure increased 
rates in that territory was asked on the witness stand 
to suggest instances in which the Commission had by 
reductions fixed the present rates in that territory on 
any important commodity or important volume of traffic, 
he was unable to suggest any instance, excepting the 
rate on lake cargo coal from the Pittsburgh district to 
the lake ports, and in that instance it is to be noted 
that the only rate the Commission reduced was that 
from the Pittsburgh district, but that the carriers imme- 
diately made like reduction in the lake cargo rates from 
the other mining districts in Ohio, West Virginia, etc. 


Coke Rate Readjustment. 

The readjustment of the coke rates, under the Con- 
nellsville Coke Producers’ Association case, eliminated 
certain unjust discriminations and involved some reduc- 
tions in rates, but at the same time increased rates were 
approved and, taking into consideration the tonnage mov- 
ing under the rates, the revenue of the carriers was 
considerably augmented as compared with the dual and 
unduly preferential rates which they had voluntarily 
maintained. 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Commis- 
sion for the year ended Nov. 1, 1913, shows that during 
that year 151 proceedings were disposed of on the in- 
vestigation and suspension docket. In 32 of these in- 
stances the tariffs under suspension were voluntarily 
withdrawn by the carriers; in 41 instances the changes 
were approved as filed by the carriers; in 32 instances 
the changes were permitted in part; in 42 instances 
the proposed changes were disapproved, and in 4 in- 
stances the protests were withdrawn and the proceedings 
dismissed. 

For purposes of convenience and economy to the 
shippers, the carriers and the Commission, the Commis- 
sion established its informal docket, upon which only 
cases in which the carriers admit overcharges or unrea- 
sonable charges are handled; and yet a statistical bureau, 
maintained by and at the expense of the carriers, pub- 
lishes statistics showing how the carriers are being im- 
poverished by the awards of reparation issued by the 
Commission, and includes therein all of the cases that 
have been disposed of on the informal docket, and in 
every one of which the reparation was awarded upon 
the voluntary and specific request of the carriers and 
upon their voluntary admission that the reparation ought 
to be paid. 

- Administrative Tribunal. 


While the work of the Commission is quasi-judicial 
in its character, it is essentially an administrative tri- 
bunal, exercising only specific powers, delegated to it 
by the Congress. Its powers are limited, and when it 
is believed that there is opportunity to contest a decision 
of the Commission, on the ground that it has in some 
wise exceeded its powers, that opportunity is generally 
seized upon; and yet, ever since the movement to secure 
general increases in freight rates was inaugurated, edi- 
torjal and other writers have been urging that the Com- 
mission arrogate to itself jurisdiction of questions of 
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public economic policy, and have sown as broadly as 
they could the idea that the Commission was empowered 
to act upon its own ideas of what is or is not best for 
the country at large. The expression of Chairman Harlan, 
speaking for the Commission in the more recent ad- 
vanced rate case, wherein he said: “The law fixes the 
standards by which the rates and practices of carriers 
must be judged, and the Commission can act only in 
accordance with those standards and after a full hear- 
ing; we have no authority to approve rate increases 
with a view to stimulating business,” runs in complete 
harmony with the expression of Commissioner Lane in 
the first case mentioned. 

The Commission is created by law. Its members 
are obligated to uphold the law. Because the Commis- 
sion has not acted in the manner in which some writers 
think they would have acted under the same circum- 
stances (although they in reality know nothing of the 
law or the facts of record), they announce to the world 
that the Commission has outlived its usefulness. 

Let us assume that, by some magic touch, there were 
created to-day a schedule of railroad rates, rules and 
regulations, classification and practices, which were en- 
tirely reasonable, free from unreasonable preference and 
undue discrimination, could it be thought within the 
bounds of probability that that condition could continue 
without the commerce act or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 


I honestly believe, and I trust the membership of 
this great traffic organization believe with me, that regu- 
lation not only has not failed, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has not outlived its usefulness, but 
that regulation under the commerce act as administered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been a great 
benefit, not alone to the shipping public, but to our rail- 
roads as well; that regulation, in fact, has preserved 
our railroads from bankruptcy and disintegration, toward 
which they were headed, before the effective enforcement 


of the commerce act. I also believe that regulation has_ 


preserved commercial life to industries and communities, 
and is placing individuals and localities on that plane 
of equality and justice guaranteed to all under the con- 
stitution, and that only under the regulative method can 
either our railroads or our industrial activities attain 
that degree of perfection, efficiency and prosperity for 
which we are all seeking. 


Harlan in 1910 Case. 


In closing I cannot refrain from again quoting Com- 
missioner Lane in the 1910 case: “To harm these roads 
is to injure ourselves. Our laws do not seek to estab- 
lish dominion over private capital for any other purpose 
,than to make sure against injustice being done the pub- 
lic, and thereby make such capital itself more secure,” 
with just another word from Chairman Harlan in the 
more recent case: 


“We may justly feel proud of the development of 
our transportation system; despite occasional discredit- 
able chapters, the history of our railroads has been 
marked by great achievements.” 

The future history of-our railroads will contain as 
great achievements, if, as they should be, their activities 
are confined to producing an efficient transportation 
plant, conducted solely for that purpose and the returns 
thereon; this return I would have fair—aye, liberal— 
but there is no reason why it should be guaranteed by 
government. There must be government regulation, and 
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it must be effective regulation for the security of honestly 
invested capital, as well as for the public. 

The present charge that the Interstate Commerce’ 
Commisison and the commerce act have outlived their 
usefulness, although seeming to come from active rail- 
road operators, must be induced by those selfishly de- 
sirous of having the act repealed. If it was repealed, 
without something to take its place, or if another act 
was substituted, whatever it was, wouldn’t the oppor- 
tunities for exploitation be very great? And would the 
industries, communities, and even the railroads, be as. 
certain of fair progress and equality as they are now 
under the commerce act and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? The present effective act is only in its 
infancy; it is only eight years old; in its continued 
growth and development, whatever it contains of crude- 
ness or injustice to anyone will be worked out of it as 
time passes. Surely it is better to continue with a law 
that we know has many good features and none that are 
all bad, than to throw that over for nothing, or for some 
untried hobby, advocated, we fear, by a source that 
prospered at the public expense before the days of effec- 
tive regulation. 


TRAP CAR PETITION 





In accordance with action taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Traffic League, ratified by the league 
in convention in Chicago Thursday, the league’s attorneys, 
Borders, Walter & Burchmore, have prepared for filing 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission a petition for 
the suspension of certain tariffs containing trap-car charges, 
These tariffs, the petition sets out, have been filed with the 
Commission to become effective December 1 and propose 
certain limitations on the use of so-called trap or ferry cars 
and rates and charges for the movement of such trap or 
ferry cars in the switching district of Chicago. The petition 
then continues: 


“The term ‘trap car’ is defined in said tariffs as 
follows: 


The term “trap car’ is applied to a car placed at an 
industry and loaded with less-than-carload freight (except 
perishable freight requiring refrigerator car protection), to be 
forwarded to a freight station of the road on which the in- 
dustry is located, for handling of contents, or, at issuing car- 
rier’s option, sent to one of its freight stations or transfer 
points for handling of contents, or, at issuing carrier’s option, 
sent to destination; also a car containing less-than-carload 
freight forwarded, at issuing carrier’s option, from point of 
origin, or contents handled at a transfer point or freight sta- 
tion and forwarded to an industry. 


“The petitioner is informed and believes that the car- 
riers participating in the foregoing tariffs and other car- 
riers have filed and contemplate filing at an early date 
other tariffs, the numbers of which are not known to 
your petitioner, which will modify and limit the use of 
such trap or ferry cars at other points, more particularly 
in the territory east of the Rocky Mountains, and will 
establish new and. higher rates and charges for the use of 
such cars at such other points. Upon learning the num- 
bers of such other tariffs, the petitioner will bring the 
same to the attention of the Commission by a petition 
supplemental hereto. 

“Various of the members of the National Industrial 
Traffic League are located in the city of Chicago, or ship 
or receive less-than-carload freight originating at or des- 
tined to said city of Chicago on which the charges and the 
rules and regulations sought to be established in the 
tariffs above referred to will apply. Such members of 
the association are therefore directly interested in the said 
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proposed rules, regulations, rates and charges. Others of 
the members of the association are interested indirectly in 
the said matters because, as the petitioner is informed and 
believes, if the said tariffs are permitted to become effec- 
tive their provisions will be extended to all parts of the 
country by various lines of railroad. 

“The establishment of such rates and charges and the 
fixing of the said new regulations and restrictions for the 
use of trap or ferry cars presents a question of great im- 
portance not only to the railroads, but to the shipping in- 
terests of the country. The questions involved have not 
been considered or passed upon by any tribunal having 
jurisdiction of rate matters. 

“Under the foregoing tariffs each of the line haul 
originating or. delivering carriers at Chicago will move 
trap or ferry cars without any charge over the Chicago 
rate when such trap cars move from or to freight stations 
on their own lines in the Chicago switching district from 
or to so-called universal freight stations on foreign lines 
in the Chicago switching district, providing the freight 
is received at such freight stations by street vehicles, 
and providing -each trap car contains not less than a 
minimum aggregate weight of less than carload freight. 
No minimum is required on heavy or bulky freight, but in- 
asmuch as no definition of said terms is contained in the 
tariffs, the clause making such exception may be void for 
uncertainty. 

“Rates and charges are provided to be assessed on 
trap cars when moving to and from industries either situ- 
ated on the road-haul carrier or off the line of the road- 
haul carrier. The result is that a shipper having an 
industry on the Michigan Central Railroad, for example, 
must pay 4 cents per 100 pounds for the movement of a 
trap car from his plant to the freight house or transfer 
point of the Michigan Central Railroad, the movement from 
such industry to such transfer point or station being at 
the expense of the Michigan Central Railroad, but with- 
out allowance or payment by that company to any other 
company. On the other hand, in the case of a trap car 
loaded at one of the universal freight stations of the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway Co., for example, and 
containing the specified minimum weight of less-than- 
carload freight, such freight having reached said station 
by street vehicle through public driveway entrances, the 
Michigan Central] Railroad Co. will pay the terminal lines 
the switching charges necessary to move the car to the 
station or transfer point of the Michigan Central, amount- 
ing to a minimum of $6 per car, and in addition the Michi- 
gan Central will perform practically all of the services 
that it performs in the corresponding case of an industry 
on its own line, while the freight in such trap car loaded 
at the Chicago & North-Western freight station will pay 
no charge in addition to the flat Chicago rate. 

“The facts last stated and other matters arising under 
the proposed tariffs present serious questions of trans- 
portation theory and practice and involve discriminations 
that are prima facie unjust and undue. 

“The foregoing provisions involve increases in 
charges to shippers of less-than-carload freight,to and from 
Chicago, and if followed by similar tariffs applying at 
other points will increase charges on such traffic to and 
from such other points. The said increases in transporta- 
tion charges and new departures in transportation prac- 
tice should not be permitted to become effective until 
determined not to be discriminatory, or unjust, or unrea- 
sonable, upon full investigation by the Commission. 

“The limitation in the said tariffs hereinabove referred 
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to restricting the application of the flat Chicago rate on 
less-than-carload freight loaded in trap cars at universal 
freight stations to such traffic when received at such sta- 
tion from street vehicles entering the public driveways 
is essentially discriminatory and unreasonable. The re- 
sult is to apply a higher rate on traffic which reaches the 
common carrier for transportation in one manner 
than is applied on traffic reaching said common 
carrier in another manner, the difference in rates 
being made without regard to any difference in transporta- 
tion conditions and with reference only to the means 
adopted by the shipper for placing his goods in the hands 
of the transportation companies. 

“Among the cases in which the foregoing restriction 
will work a hardship and an unjust discrimination the fol- 
lowing examples may be cited 

“(a) At certain hours of the day freight houses 
throughout the country are usually taxed to their capacity, 
and the streets and public approaches are congested with 
teams and vehicles driving to and from such freight 
houses and waiting their turn at the loading and unloading 
doors. At such times dray men having one or two small 
boxes on their wagon for a single freight station frequently 
stop some distance from the doors and carry such boxes 
into the freight station in their arms. 

“(b) Merchants and business houses in close vicinity 
to freight stations frequently deliver boxes and packages 
of less-than-carload freight-on hand-trucks. 

“(c) In some cases universal freight stations occupy 
only a portion of a large business structure, in the remain- 
ing portions of which are warehouses or storerooms of 
mercantile companies which deliver freight to the common 
carriers by elevators, hand-trucks, etc. 

“(d) Some of the universal freight stations in Chi- 
cago are entered by the railroad of the Chicago Warehouse 
& Terminal Co., which operates many miles of railroad 
through a tunnel under the streets of Chicago, and which 
delivers less-than-carload freight from industries on its 
lines from universal freight stations destined to interstate 
points. F 


. “In all of the foregoing cases under the restriction 
hereinabove referred to, the Chicago rate will not be ap- 
plied when such goods are loaded in trap cars at such 
universal freight stations, because the freight has not 
reached the railroad originating the trap car by street 
vehicle through public driveway entrances to said freight 
stations. 

“The trap car is a facility of modern transportation 
which is of benefit to the common carrier railways and to 
shippers alike, as affects economies in transportation and 
efficiency in railroad operation, relieving the congested 
freight stations of the carriers and obviating the necessity 
for immense additional investments by the railroad in 
freight houses and other freight receiving and delivering 
facilities. The terms and conditions under which : trap 
cars are made available to and used by receivers of freight 
should be adjusted on a reasonable and equitable basis, 
and the profriety of the provisions in the tariffs in that 
regard should be determined by the Commission. Pend- 
ing such determination the proposed tariffs hereinabove 
referred to and others of like tenor should not be permitted 
to become effective because they create discriminations 
that are prima facie unjust, unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory and increase the cost of transportation to shippers 
without justification for such increase being shown. 

‘ The petitioner is informed and believes that the tar- 
iffs were published and filed with the Commission by 
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order of the executive officers of the principal eastern 
lines of railway and other lines of railway, without due 
consideration and recommendation of the traffic officials of 
said railways by whom changes in transportation rates 
ordinarily are considered and proposed, and by whom they 
ought to be considered and proposed. 

“Wherefore the petitioner prays that the Commission 
will forthwith enter upon an investigation concerning 
the propriety of the rates, charges, rules and regulations 
contained in the said tariffs and that pending 
such investigation the Commission will enter a supple- 
mental order suspending the effective date of said tariffs 
for the period provided in the Act to regulate commerce 
as amended. Petitioner further prays for a permanent 
suspension of said tariffs and for such other and further 
orders and relief as may be necessary and proper in the 
premises.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF N. I. T. L. 


After the address of President H. G. Wilson the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League adopted the following 
resolutions at its session in Chicago Thursday: 


Whereas, Regulation of common carriers_through the medium 
of the Commerce Act, as administered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been received by many interests in other 
than a friendly spirit; and, 

Whereas, Recently much criticism has been indulged in 
through the public press and otherwise, of the Act, and par- 
ticularly of its-administration; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Industrial Traffic League, in 
annual convention assembled, declares its firm belief in the 
wisdom of governmental regulation and reaffirms its approval 
thereof; and, while reserving to itself, as well as granting to 
others, the privilege of recommending such changes in or addi- 
tions to the Commerce Act from time to time as may be deemed 
wise for the best interests of all concerned, it hereby further 
resolves that it renews its expression of respect for and belief 
in the ability and integrity of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and is unalterably opposed to any action that would 
have the effect of repealing the Commerce Act or influencing 
unfairly the administration of this Act by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


The old officers were re-elected. 

The League took action looking toward a protest 
against the cancellation of stopovers by the carriers. 

Attention was called to the delay of carriers in notify- 
ing shippers of tariffs filed. It was decided to notify 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the_ situation 
and, if the roads did not distribute tariffs more promptly, 
to insist upon the enforcement of the law in regard to 
posting. 

The code of storage rules is still under consideration, 
the concurrence of some of the carriers not yet having 
been obtained. 

Edgar E. Clark, member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who was to have spoken at the banquet 
Thursday night, telegraphed that he was unable to come. 
His place was taken, on short notice, by William Heath, 
vice-president of the Larkin Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Heath spoke of the value of co-operation—giving and 
taking—in reaching working agreements between shipper 
and carrier. 

This was also the theme of Assistant Secretary David 
P. Chindblom, who was called on by the toastmaster for 
a few remarks. Co-operation, he said, was the very 
purpose of the League; not only co-operation among those 
with the same interests, but between those of divergent 
interests—the carriers and the shippers. He showed how 
the purpose worked out in the adoption of the code of 
weighing rules. 

Fisher on Railway Tereiiatie, 

Walter L. Fisher, former secretary of the interior, 
now a member of the Chicago Railway Terminal Com- 
mission, was the principal speaker of the evening. He 
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tho ght the freight terminal problem the greatest one 
confronting the railroads. In the European war, causing 
a falling off in the business of the railroads, he saw a 
blessing, in that in the lull the railroads might give some 
time to the solving of this problem, which they admitted 
should be solved, but which they had not had time to 
work out. Taking Chicago as typical of all large com- 
munities, he showed how terminals are duplicated, vacant 
ground held for future necessities, and millions of capital 
tied up. An efficient working plan he took to be in line 
with the idea of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
suggesting economies on the part of the railroads rather 
than granting the full advance asked in the five per cent 
case. The railroads could, and should, he said, co-operate 
to reduce this unnecessary expense and work out a more 
efficient as well as cheaper method. His idea was a 
central clearing district, with the city divided into zones 
and each road paying for its share of the service. He 
said some of the roads in Chicago were not using. five 
per cent of the land they were holding for terminal pur- 
poses, and much of the land that was used was in high- 
priced neighborhoods and was occupied by. one-story 
buildings, while the ground adjacent held ten and twelve 
He said private conversations had con- 
vinced him that many thoughtful railroad men agreed 
with him as to the proper solution of the problem, and 
he regarded it as a hopeful sign that now a few of them 
were beginning to state their views publicly. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


At the request of the complainant the Commission 
has dismissed the complaint of the Freight Bureau of 
the Macon (Ga.) Chamber of Commerce vs. Georgia 
Southern & Florida et al., Docket No. 7212. 

A rehearing has been granted in I. and S. No. 180, 
pertaining to rates on empty carriers, returned, between 
points in California and other states. 

The Cudahy Packing Co., Dold Packing Co., Wichita 
Union Stock Yards and the Wichita Stock Yards Board 
of Trade and Live Stock Association have been permitted 
to intervene in the reopened live stock rate investigation, 
Docket Nos. 4262 and 4004, and I. and S. Docket Nos. 
31, 36, 56, 93 and 143. 

The Commission has permitted the Coal Operators’ 
Traffic Bureau of St. Louis to intervene in No. 7394, Big 
Muddy Coal and Iron Co. of St. Louis vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

The Bryant Lumber Co. has been allowed to amend its 
complaint, No. 7313, against the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific et al. 

The Traffic Bureau of the Commerce Club of St. 
Joseph has been allowed to amend its complaint, No. 7352, 
against the Chicago & North-Western et al. 

cmngtenpuaiioah ania nts 
TRAP AND FERRY CAR SERVICE. 


About a dozen protests have been received by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against proposed 
changes in tariffs relating to trap and ferry car services 
rendered at the big terminals without special charge. 
The tariffs are to become effective December 1. They 
follow, in a general way, the form of the Lowery tariffs 
in Chicago, which is the cancellation of absorptions when 
the service is performed by carriers other than those 
having the line haul, and by the imposition of switching 
charges where the service is performed by the carrier 
having the line haul. 
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ADVANCED RATE CASE 


Railroads May Point Out That Relief Suggestions 
of the Commission Are Merely Theoretical— 
Decision Not Expected Before Dec. 10— 
Change In Publicity Plans of Carriers 


THE TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
It is believed that the railroads, through their attor- 
neys and agents in Washington, will soon point out that 
the relief suggested in the advanced rate decision of 
July 28 is largely theoretical. The modification of the 
Commission’s position with regard to the industrial rail- 
ways is the fact that attracts most attention, because, 
while the Commission proclaims its intention to see to 
it that the divisions and allowances are kept down so 
that they will not amount to a rebate or an unlawful 
preference, the fact is obvious that the Commission has 
not the power to carry out its promise in that regard. 


There is no known method whereby the Commission 
can keep the owner of an industrial road from trans- 
ferring his property to another owner. When the owner- 
ship changes, the Commission has no power to forbid 
a division, no matter how large a return such division 
gives to the new owner of the short lines. There might 
be a belief that such transfer was made as part of a 
scheme to evade, but believing something and proving it 
are two different things. 


There is no known way to prevent the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie or the Wabash, the terminals of which in a 
number of big tonnage centers are not equal to those 
of other lines that could be mentioned, from making 
some sort of arrangement for bidding for tonnage con- 
trolled by the industrial roads. In fact, the bid of the 
Baltimore & Ohio for the Jones & Laughlin tonnage, it 
is generally believed, resulted in the construction of the 
Monongahela connecting road, which consisted, at the 
start, chiefly of a bridge spanning the Monongahela, which 
the B. & O. might have built if its competitors had not 
been able to block it in city councils or some other gov- 
ernment body. The Wabash entrance into Pittsburgh 
was made so expensive that the results were not worth 
the expenditure, but so long as the Commission has not 
the power to veto the construction of a proposed road, it 
cannot give assurance to the trunk lines that they will 
be saved from the necessity of buying tonnage from in- 
dustrial railroads. 


Charge for Switching. 
The relief with regard to the imposition of a distinct 





switching charge is also considered fully as theoretical. - 


If the lines that are deficient in terminals decide to ab- 
sorb switching charges at a given point to get tonnage, 
the Commission may think it unwise for them to do so, 
but it might be hard to convince a jury that the absorp- 
tion was made because of a philanthropic desire to favor 
a given industry rather than to get some of the tonnage 
which, other conditions being equal, would go to the line 
having the larger or more convenient terminals. 

The modification of the industrial line decision, the 
suspension of switching or spotting tariffs, the suspension 
of the Lowery tariff canceling absorption of tunnel and 
lighterage charges at Chicago, and the prospective sus- 
pensation of such cancellation tariff relating to other 
points, it is believed, will persuade the carriers to point 
out to the public that a large amount of the relief sug- 
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gested in the decision of July 28, up to this time, is 
wholly theoretical. 

The only relief which has become effective is the 
horizontal increase in C. F. A. and the raising of the 
mileage-book rate. Passenger fares, of course, will go 
up, on December 1, to the basis of 214 cents for the short- 
line mileage, in such instances where the sum of the 
intermediate interstate fares is not less than the pro- 
posed through rate. When the exceptions are counted 
the money received by reason of them will not be such 
an enormous total. 

It is known that there has been some discussion about 
the desirability of taking the subject direct to Congress, 
but, so far as now appears, bills providing for higher 
rates, if introduced, will not have the formal approval 
of the representatives of the carriers who have been 
conducting the advanced rate case. 

Their position toward such bills will be similar to 
that informally announced by George Stuart Patterson 
when he felt it necessary to cross-examine a witness who 
had been discussing the Brandeis suggestion that the rail- 
roads cut out so-called free services. 

“Not that we are not in full sympathy with you in 
this matter, Mr. Brandeis, for we are, but we would like 
to be shown how we can do these things in the face of 
orders by the Commission, forbidding us to eliminate 
some of the things it is now suggested we should cut 
out,” said he, by way of apology for cross-examining a 
witness who was showing how the carriers could save 
much money. 

Patterson was referring to the suggestion that the 
railroads close the ocean-and-rail differential routes. The 
Pennsylvania tried to do that, but the Commission would 
not allow it to do so. 


When Decision is Expected. 


It will be a great surprise to those who think they 
have an adequate understanding of the situation if there 
is a decision in the advanced rate case before December 
10 or thereabouts. Congress will have been in session 
for more than a week before the Commission is ex- 
pected to let the public know what it thinks of the 
arguments of the carriers that the addition of the Euro- 
pean war to the facts in the record at the first hearing 
constitutes a condition warranting the Commission in 
saying that the railroads may increase rates as proposed 
in the tariffs filed a little more than a year ago and 
suspended by the order in I. and S. Docket No. 333. 

If, as generally expected by railroad officials, the 
decision is unfavorable, they will be in a tactical position 
to make a direct appeal to Congress for the relief not 
only they, but most of the press of the country, believe 
they are entitled to receive. 

Such an appeal would not be resented by members 
of the Commission. Commissioners have indicated, as 
pointedly as they might, without using blunt language, 
that, in their estimation, the arguments addressed to 
them by the railroads and the press, more properly might 
be directed to the President and to Congress, as the 
public officials charged with the duty and responsibility 
of formulating public policies. 

There has been much talk, among those who think 
the criticism of the Commission has not been well 
founded, about the advisability of the Commission so 
writing its report as clearly to indicate the belief of 
the Commissioners that Congress should not shrink from 
the responsibility of announcing, in view of the facts 
concerning capitalization of the railroads, whether rates 
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should now be put up high enough to enable those who 
issued the stocks and bonds which did not bring much 
real money to the railroads, to make interest and divi- 
dends on them, when it is admitted that the chief end 
sought is the creation of a sentiment among their. hold- 
ers that the government will see to it that there is a 
return upon them, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
situation created by the war. 

In the first report the argument was directed to 
the point that if the carriers practiced economy and im- 
posed charges on services which are now being per- 
formed without separate charges, there would be no need 
of any advance on classes and commodities in trunk line 
territory. 

The suggestion is now made that the Commission 
will fortify itself against what is called the erroneous 
public sentiment, by pointing out what its members con- 
ceive to be the overcapitalization of the roads which are 
being put forward to show the necessity of more earnings 
to enable their managers to establish the credit that will 
enable them to refund maturing short-time notes and 
bonds. . 
Another suggestion is that the Commissioners point- 
edly call attention to the fact that the financial need 
of. the carriers is only one fact or circumstance of the 
mass which the law says they shall take into considera- 
tion before deciding what rates shall apply in the future. 
The condition of industries dependent, in large degree 
upon the railroads, it is suggested, is also only one other 
circumstance to be considered, and finally that the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of shippers, financial and 
otherwise, are just as great factors as the ones men- 
tioned in behalf of the carriers. 

Without drawing too fine a point on the whole mat- 
ter, it may be said that the Commissioners believe they 
are being advised to disregard the law and: proceed upon 
the assumption that it enjoins them to see to it that 
the prosperity of the carriers be assured, regardless of 
the other facts that have been presented to them. 


Publicity Bureau Cut Down. 


Interstate Commerce Commissioners are taking note 
of the volume of criticism and suggestion in connection 
with the advanced rate case, but there is no indication 
that it is having any effect upon them. They are fol- 
lowing the usual routine—that of having conferences in 
the early part of the week: and listening to arguments 
the latter part. 

It is a matter of comment that the Commission has 
no way, except by means of its own reports and deci- 
sions; of getting publicity in contravention of the com- 
ments made by the newspapers based upon the testimony 
abstracts furnished by the railroads at the time of the 
hearing. The railroads have found that that is the 
best way of appealing to the public. They have found 
it so good that they are likely to cut down a good deal 
on their subscriptions to the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, of which Logan G. McPherson was the organizer 
and director. His place, which he has resigned, is not 
likely to be filled, at least not for a long time, because 
carriers are questioning the value of the statistical work 
the bureau has been doing. It is an elaboration of the 
reports which the Commission issues, but it does not 
bring the publicity expected of it. 

The preparation of abstracts of tes##mony and argu- 
ments before the Commission has been found so good 
that that kind of work is likely to be done in the future 
in preference to the preparation of a mass of figures 
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which, according to the average newspaper man’s idea, 
does not make good “copy.” 

The bureau’s statistics have been used as exhibits 
to back up the assertions of the railroad officials, but 
few of the tables have received other than incidental 
publicity. That is to say, they have been mentioned, but 
that is all, the totals and a few percentages being taken . 
as sufficient. A number of the big railroad men who 
were hearty supporters of the bureau scheme have died 
or retired from the railroad business, so that the support 
has not been as cordial as when it was established some 
years ago. 

The retrenchment in the service of the bureau has 
been cited as evidence that the carriers believe they 
have lost the five per cent case. It is believed, however, 
that the retirement of the men who started the bureau 
as a means of enlightening the public, so as to bring 
about a better feeling, on the part of.the public, toward 
the railroads, is the cause of the retrenchment, rather 
than any feeling that the advance rate case has again 
been lost. 

Now for the Rayburn Bill_—The result of the elec- 
tions mean that, probably before this session of Con- 
gress that begins next month comes to an end, the 
Rayburn railroad securities bill, substantially in its 
present form, will be written into the statutes. It was 
laid aside temporarily because of the disturbed condi- 
tion of business. Some of the President’s strongest 
advisers doubted whether it would be well for the party 
to pass that measure while the influence of the White 
House was being exerted in behalf of favorable action 
in the 5 ner cent case. , 


COTTON RATE TESTIMONY. 

Examiner Bell of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, November 3, in Washington, heard the third sec- 
tion of the testimony in behalf of the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Exchange, which has brought separate complaints 
against the L. & N., Southern and the Central of 
Georgia, asking for a readjustment of the rates on cot- 
ton to New Orleans, the establishment of compression 
in transit rates at that port and the elimination of fourth 
section violations. John A. Smith, representing the 
complaining bogy in the dual capacity of attorney and 
witness, occupied the stand most of the time in redirect 
testimony and cross-examination by W. A. Northcutt for 
the L. & N. and M. P. Calloway, representing other 
respondents. Mr. Northcutt tried to persuade Mr. Smith 
to admit that all New Orleans is really asking for is 
a disregarding of the fact that Mobile and Pensacola 
are nearer the cotton fields, so that New Orleans may 
be able to handle a higher percentage of the crop. He 
would not so admit, claiming that a good many of the 
rates are unreasonable in and of themselves, as well 
as unjustly discriminatory. 


PIPE-LINE UNIFORM ACCOUNTS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has mailed a 
tentative system of uniform accounts to pipe-line com- 
panies. It was prepared by Fred W. Sweeney, chief ex- 
aminer of accounts. The pipe-line companies are invited 
to offer such criticisms as will help the Commission in 
the preparation of classifications of accounts for authori- 
tative issue. The carriers are invited to attend a con- 
ference at the New Willard on November 19 to discuss 
the circular in detail. 
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WESTERN CLASSIFICATION 


Official Docket of Hearings Before the Western 
Classification Committee on Applications 
for Changes in Ratings, Rules, Etc., 
in Classification No. 52 


R, C. Fyfe, Chairman; H. C. Bush, W. E. Prendergast. 

The Western Classification Committee will, on the dates and 
at the hours named, consider the following applications for 
changes in ratings, rules, etc., in Classification No. 52. Inter- 
ested persons desiring to appear and present arguments will 
be heard in the committee conference room, 1875 Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago. 


TUESDAY, DEC. 1, 1914. 
Docket No. 282—10:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Turnbuckles or Sleeve Nuts,. Threaded: Not insulated: 

Copper, brass or bronze, or copper, brass or bronze and iron 
or steel combined, in barrels or boxes, first class, 

Iron or Steel: Weighing each 15 pounds or over, loose or in 
bundles weighing each 15 pounds or over, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in barrels or boxés, L. C. L:, fourth class; in packages 
or loose, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Insulated, in barrels or boxes, first class. 

(Cancels Item 65, Page 158.) 


Docket No. 283—10:15 A. M. Submitted by shippers. 

Machinery and Machines: Blowers, Blacksmiths’ Rotary, or 
Drills, Blacksmiths’ Post, or Forges, Portable or Stationary, 
in packages or loose, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B), class A. 


Docket No. 284—10:30 A. M. Submitted by shippers. 

Road Oil Sprinkling Attachments, not including tank wagons: 

e ga packages or loose, first class. To cancel Item 8, 
age 237. 


Docket No. 285—10:45 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Radiator Guards or Shields: 
Sheet Metal: Not nested, in boxes or crates, first class; nested, 
in boxes or crates, second class. 
Wire: In bundles, class D1; in boxes or crates, class D1. 
(Cancels Item 27, Page 248.) 


Docket No. 286—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Machinery and Machines: Ice Making or Refrigerating: 

Ammonia Compressors or Ammonia Pumps: Loose or on 
skids, L, C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first 
class. 

Ammonia Condensors, Equalizers or Exchangers, in boxes, 
bundles or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Ammonia Accumulators, Distillers, Purifiers, Regenerators or 
Receivers: Loose, L, C. L., first class; in boxes or crates, 
L. C. L., first class. 

Ammonia Headers, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Brine Agitators (Brine Propellers), in boxes or crates, L. C. 
L., first class, 

Brine Coolers, Shell, loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class. 

Brine or Water Cooling Coils or Freezing Plates: Loose or on 
skids, L. C. L., first class; in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. 
L., first class. 

Ice Cans: Loose or in bundles, L. C. L., first class; in boxes 
or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Ice Can Covers: Cork, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
second class; wooden, in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., 
third class, ; 7 7 

Ice Can Dumps or Thaw Basins: Loose or on skids, L. C. L., 
first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Ice Can Fillers, in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Ice Cutting or Sawing “Machines: Loose or on skids, L. C. L., 
first class; K. D., in boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., sec- 
ond class. : 

Ice Tilting Tables: Loose or on skids, L. C. L., first class; in 
boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class, 

Water Cooling, Reboiling or Skimming Tanks: Loose, L, C. 
L., first class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., first class. 

Ammonia Compressors or Ammonia Pumps, Ammonia Con- 
densers, Equalizers or Exchangers, Ammonia Accumulators, 
Distillers, Purifiers, Regenerators or Receivers, Ammonia 
Headers, Brine Agitators (Brine Propellers), Brine Coolers, 
Shell, Brine or Water Cooling Coils or Freezing Plates, Ice 
Cans, Ice Can Covers, Ice Can Dumps or Thaw Basins, Ice 
Can Fillers, Ice Cutting or Sawing Machines, Ice Tilting 
Tables or Water Cooling, Reboiling or Skimming Tanks, in 
packages, loose or on skids as specified for L. C. L. ship- 
ments, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B and Note 3), class A. ; 

Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of Machinery or Machines 
as specified under Ice Making or Refrigerating Machinery 
and Machines, in packages, loose or on skids as specified 
for L. C. L. shipments, and Cooler or Condenser Pans, 
Cranes, Filters, iron or steel, Oil Separators, Steam Con- 
densers, Tank Frames, wooden, K, D., Tanks or Troughs, 
iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name, in packages 
loose or on skids, mixed C. L., minimum weight 24,000 
pounds (subject to Rule 6B and Note 3), class A. 

(Cancels Item 15, Page 156; Item 10, Page 180; Item 30, Page 
114; Item 19, Page 188; item 26, Page 279; Item 556, Supple- 
ment 8, and Cancels out of Item 1, Page 174, Wooden Cool- 
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ing Tower Material, Wooden Ice Tank Tops and Wooden Ice 
Can Covers.) 


Docket No. 287—2:00 P. M. Submitted by-shippers. 

Shoe Dressing, Liquid, in bottles, packed in boxes, L. C. L. 
fourth class, To amend Item 18, Page 119. 

Shoe Cleaner, Liquid, in barrels, fourth class, 


Docket No. 288—2:30 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
3 ‘ ratings by Western Committee. 
Trimmings, Tinners’, iron, steel, tin or- wood, separate or com- 
bined, not otherwise indexed by name: 
Not nested nor flat: In crates, first class; in barrels or boxes, 
first class. - 
Nested or flat: In crates, second class; in barrels or boxes, 
second class. 


(Cancels Item 22, Page 259.) 


Docket No. 289—2:45 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Tables, Steam, or Steam Tables and Warming Closets combined, 
in boxes or crates, first class. 
(Cancels Item 3, Page 251.) 


Docket No. 290—3:30 P. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
: ratings by Western Committee. 

Toothpicks: Quill, in barrels or boxes, two and one-half times 
first class. 

Toothpicks: Wooden: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., first class; 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
fourth class. 

(Cancels Item 16, Page 280, and eliminates Toothpicks from 

Item 19, Page 280.) 


‘ 


WEDNESDAY, DEC, 2, 1914. 


Docket No. 291—10:00 A. M. . 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Molasses (see Note): 
In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., 
fourth class. 
In metal cans completely jacketed, L. C. L., fourth class. 
In metal cans in boxes, L. C. L., fourth class. 
In bulk in kits, L. C. L., fourth class. 
In bulk in barrels, L. C. L., fourth class. 
In poshaane named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth 
class. 
In tank ears, C. L. (subject to Rule 32), fifth class. 

Note: When in barrels or kits, bungs must be secured by 
metal straps; when in friction top cans in boxes, cans must 
fit tightly within the container. 

(Cancels Molasses from Item .2, Page 255, and cancels Item 3, 
P Page 255.) 


Docket No. 292—10:00 A. M. 

Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 

Syrup: 

Flavoring: In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; in metal cans in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., second class; in bulk in barrels, L. C. L., 
second class; in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, class A, 

Flavoring Syrup, in packages provided for straight C. L. ship- 
ments and Canned or Preserved Fruit, in juice or syrup, or 
in liquid other than brine or alcoholic liquor, Fruit Butter, 
Crushed Fruit, Fruit Jam, Fruit Jelly or Fruit Pulp, in 
packages provided for straight C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., 
minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class. A. 

Glucose (Unmixed Corn Syrup): In bulk in barrels, L. C. L., 
fourth class; in bulk in barrels, C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class; in tank cars, C. L. (subject to 
Rule 32), fifth class, 

Syrup, not medicated, not otherwise indexed by name (see 
Note): In glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, 
L. C. L., fourth class; in metal cans completely jacketed, L. 
Cc. L., fourth class; in metal cans in boxes, L. C. L., fourth 
class; in bulk in kits, L. C. L., fourth class; in bulk in bar- 
rels, L. C. L., fourth class; in packages named, C. L., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Note: When in barrels or kits, bungs must be secured by 
metal straps; when in friction top cans in boxes, cans must 
fit tightly within the container. 

Glucose Syrup (Unmixed Corn Syrup), in packages provided 
for straight C. L. shipments, and Syrup, not medicated, not 
otherwise .indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class. 

Glucose Syrup (Unmixed Corn Syrup) or Syrup, not medicated, 
not otherwise indexed by name, in packages provided for 
straight C. L. shipments, and Molasses, in packages provided 
for straight C. L. shipments, mixed C. L., minimum weight 
36,000 pounds, fifth class, 

(Cancels Item 24, Page 148; cancels Glucose or Corn Syrup from 
Item 25 cancels Item 27, Page 148; amends Item 29, Page 
148, eliminating straight C. L. rating on Syrup; cancels Item 
1, Page 255 and Item 2, Page 255, except Molasses.) 


Docket No. 293—11:00 A. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and 
ratings by Western Committee. 
Handles: 

Axe, wooden: In the rough: In bundles, L. C. L., fourth class; 
foams x in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, 
class B. 

Axe, wooden: Finished or in the white: In bundles, L. C. L., 
second class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; in 
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packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, Docket No. 297—3:00 P. M. .. Submitted by shippers. 
ee “4 Sheet Iron or Steel: Crystallized, Decorated, Enameled; 

amboo, in bundles, class D1. Japanned, Lacquered, Lithographed, Marbleized, Nickel- 
Bone, in barrels or boxes, first-class. ~- Plated or Printed: In boxes, L. C. L., second class; in boxes, 
Broom, wooden, and Metal Broom Holders combined, in boxes straight or mixed C. L.; minimum weight 30,000 pounds, 
a crates, sane —_, e a : oa & fourth class. ; 

room, wooden: In bundles, L. C. L., third class; in boxes or : 

erates, L, C. L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., (Conese eh. .) 


~- minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class A. - Docket No. 298—3:30 P. M. 
ioe eee eee fone cine. Submitted by shippers and Uniform Committee. 
Iron or steel, not otherwise indexed by name: In bags, L. C. Nut Punchings, iron or steel, in bulk, C. L., minimum weight 

L., second class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; 40,000 pounds, class D. 
in packages named, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, Nut Punchings, iron or steel:. In bags, barrels or boxes, L. C. 
L., fourth class; in packages or loose, C. L., minimum 


class A. 
Parcel or Package Carrying, wire with wooden grips or hand- weight, 40,000 pounds, class C. 
a eo oo - a’ third — . 4 uined centliinicaniag nist 
ad Iron, iron or steel or iron or steel and wood combined, 
in barrels or boxes, second class. THURSDAY, DEC. 3, 1914. 
Wire (Wire Bails) not otherwise indexed by name, with or pocket No. 299—10:00 A. M. Submitted by shippers. 


without wooden grips or handholds: Copper, in barrels or * 2 ‘ 
boxes, second class. Iron or steel, in barrels or boxes, Oe eked ee ee hee Eee eet ee 
L. C. L., third class; in packages named, C. L., minimum amen third clans Cc : - v. , 
weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. , (To seed: Theme 20 Page 243.) 


Wooden, not otherwise indexed by name: In the rough: In 
boxes, bundles or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; loose or in Glass or Glass and Metal or Wood combined: Not flat nor 


packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, class B. K. D. flat, in boxes, first class. 
Finished or in the white, with or without metal ferrules or (To amend Item 23, Page 243.) 
_caps: In bags, L. C. L., third class; in bundles, L. C. L., Glass or Glass and Metal or Wood combined: Flat or K. D. 
third class; in barrels, boxes or crates, L. C. L., fourth class; flat, in boxes, first class. 
igows - in packages, C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, (To amend Item 23, Page 243.) 
clasS A. 
Mixed carloads of two or more kinds of Axe Handles, wooden, 
in the rough, finished or in the white, Broom quandles, Docket No. 300—11:30 A. M. Submitted by shippers. 
wooden, or andles, wooden, not otherwise index by ’ BD 
name, hn the rou gh. finishe d ‘or in the white, loose on ste Ne Stock, other than cut, decorative Ever 
packages, wi e taken at e highest rating provided for <s an 
L. quantities of any article in the shipment. The mini- Citrus: Trees: In bundles, tops tied, roots boxed or wrapped, 
mum weight shall be the highest C. L. minimum weight Other than Citrus and other than Cranberry Vines or Straw- 
- provided for any article in the shipment. berry Plants: Not dormant: 

(Cancels Item 6, Page 112; Items 29, 30,31 and. 82, Page 152; Plants or Vines, not otherwise indexed by name: In bas- 
oe eR, - ‘ he 153; shag ante =p" and i. 19, kets with solid or slatted covers, first class; rooted in 
a ee Axe Handigh, trom. eet 29, Fase tubs or boxes without covers, tops protected, first class. 
280.) wes Shrubs: Rooted in tubs or boxes without covers, tops pro- 

oe 4, tected, L. C. L., first class. 

Docket No. 294—11:30 A. M. “Submitted by carriers. eee = oa = boxes without covers, tops pro- 

Electrical Appliances, Machinery and lies: Electrolyzers, ected, L. C. L., first class. 

PP y . Sepp 7 F Trees: Roots in soil, boxed or in tubs, tops protected, L. 


in boxes, class D1. 
: eigen it Cc. L., third class. 


Docket No. 295—11:45 A. M. Submitted by shippers. Other than Citrus and other than Cranberry Vines or Straw- 

Ventiiaters: . 3 berry ee Not a 
Chimney or Roof, not Chimney Caps or Cowls: Iron or steel: eee ae eee ee or om tune. Soba ees. third class. 
S. U., in boxes or crates, one and oné-half times first class; Shrubs: Roots in soil, b © in tub . t a. third 
bases detached and heads nested therein, in crates, first nan — soll, boxes or in tubs, tops protected, thir 
Chimney ce toot + Cniseney Gane ce Cow ateie’ other bie oe” Roots in soil, boxed or in tubs, tops protected, third 

’ ; ? ass. 

nie eS Fenton eae ae ce es or crates, Dormant: Trees: in bundles, tops tied and protected, roots 


boxed, L. C. L., third class. 


class D1. 
Window, not otherwise indexed by name, in-boxes, first class. (To amend Items 216 and 217, Supplement 5 and Items 31, 32 
and 33, page 200.) : 


(Cancels Item 298, Page 47, Supplement 5.) - 


Docket No. 296—2:00 P. M. 
Descriptions by Uniform Classification Committee and MUST PROTECT FROM WEATHER. 
ein ratings by Western Committee. That t i i kaa i 
ools: a ransit companies claim exemption from 
Adzes: Handled, in boxes or crates, or with blades protected P 6 P f 
- Poeesase | or cxacins. Ay OC; In pereee anaes apne aoe, liability on account of alleged damages from the ele- 
n barrels or boxes, . & ., second class; in packages : 
named, C. I, minimum weight’ 30,000 pounds, third class. ments are not exempt, when ordinary and reasonable 
Bars, Claw, Crow or Tamping: Loose or in packages, L. C.. precautions are not taken, is the effect of the decision 
L., fourth class; loose or in packages, C. L., minimum 3 
pweight 36 5.000 pounds, fitth class. ae se of the Superior Court of Whatcom County, Washington, 
ammers, and, not otherwise indexe y name: andled, f 
in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; without handles, in the case of the International Land & Timber Co. 
in barrels or boxes, L. C, L., second class; in packages against the Mutual Transit Co., in which the former 


named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third class. 
Hatchets: In barrels or boxes, L. C. L., second class; in pack- Company obtained damages against defendant in the 


ages named, C. L., minimum weight 30,000 pounds, third sym of $253.20 for damages to a shipment of shingles. 
Mattocks: Handled, in boxes or crates or with blades protected Testimony showed that. shingles shipped through the 


by boxing or crating, L. C. L., third class; without handles, 
in barrels or-boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages named, Mutual Transit Co. were taken to Buffalo for storage 


Cc. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Mauls or Sledges: Handles: In bundles, L. C. L., second and were piled on an open dock on the ground, instead 
class; in boxes or crates, L. C. L., third class. Without of having straw or planking placed under them, while 


handles: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in barrels or 
boxes, L. C. L., third class. In packages named, C. L., min- awaiting transhipment. Rain and mud and cold weather 


imum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Picks: Handled: In bundles, L. C. L., second class; in boxes froze the shingles so there were flakes of frozen mud 


or crates, L. C. L., third clas$S&. Without handles: In bun- 
dies, L. C. i, second class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., on them after being pried loose from the open dock. 
third class. In packages named, C. L., minimum weight The consignee refused them, and the shipper had to sell 


36,000 pounds, fifth class. 
Bars, Claw. Crow or Tamping; Mattocks; Mauls; Picks or them for $63 above the charge for shipping. The de- 


Sledges, in packages provided for straight C. L. shipments, ; > 
mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class, fendant company had filed schedule of charges with the 
Railway Track: Rail Forks, Rail Punches, Rail Tongs, Spike Interstate Commerce Commission, and claimed exemp- 


Pullers, Track Chisels, Track Gages or Track Wrenches: In 
bundles, L. C. L., second class; in crates, L. C. L., second tion for damages from the elements. The court held 


class; in barrels or boxes, L. C. L., third class; in packages : 

named, straight or mixed C. L., minimum weight 36,000 that straw, plank or gravel placed under the shingles 

pounds, fifth class. would have prevented the damage, and that the damage 

Mixed carloads of one or more kinds of Railway Track Tools 0 i df 
as apeuned ae as Ralwer Fees, ackages pro- ecasioned from storing them on the flat ground was 
e or stralg . . Shipments, an w, row or 

Tamping Bars; Mattocks: Mauls: Picks pH Sledges, in pack- 7 Be og from nag ee but from the failure 

ages provide or stralg ° . Shipments, mixe a aieke e trans compan s 

minimum weight 36,000 pounds, fifth class. pany to observe proper precautions in 
(Cancels Items 38, Page 260; Items 4, 7, 8. 15 and 16, Page 261.) Storage. 
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Who’s Who In Traffic 


By A. E. Heiss 


Gilding refined gold or painting the lily white- and 


. undertaking to say something new about Joseph Wingate 


Folk would be much the same kind of tasks. What has 
not been said or written about the chief counsel of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has not been imagined. 
Those whom Folk has started on the path to political 
darkness or toward a cell door have said the things 
imagined but not printed. Imag- 
ine how well known a man must 
be who has been in the home 
town of every member of the 
House of Representatives and of 
every senator of the United 
States. Folk was able truthfully 
to say that about himself until 
he came to Washington, which 
was when the Wilson administra- 
tion became an accomplished fact. 
As a Chautauqua lecturer he had 
been the wide traveler that made 
the statement possible. 

The person who first noticed 
the physical likeness of the chief 
counsel to the First Consul of 
France had an eye for form. 


counsel ever thought of the re- 
semblance between his own coun- 
terfeit presentment and that of 
the distinguished prisoner of St. 
Helena. No man who has gath- 
ered as much of the esteem of 
his fellow citizens as has he has 
need of any enhancement of fame 
by reason of the fact that if he 
were dressed in regimentals he 
would resemble the portraits of 
the man who gave Europe twenty 
years of first-class material for 
conversation. Being governor of 
Missouri at thirty-six, mentioned 
for the presidential. nomination 
when he was forty-three and chief 
counsel at forty-five leaves no 
ground for anyone having a Na- 
poleonic cast of countenance to 
seek notoriety on that score. 


Whether the supposedly dry- photo by Harris & Ewing. 
JOSEPH W. FOLK 


as-dust field of jurisprudence that 
has grown up around the Act to 


_ regulate commerce will afford opportunity for the kind 


of work Folk likes remains to be seen. At the develop- 
ment of facts tending to show that men have no regard 
for the law of mine and thine, Folk showed himself so 
well that he went from the circuit attorneyship of St. 
Louis to the governor’s house at Jefferson City. That 
Was a dozen years ago, when he began picking off the 
bribe-givers and the bribe-takers and segregating them 
from their fellow-beings. There is a minimum of that 
kind of work required in behalf of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and a maximum of that which brings 
neither fame nor reward other than the satisfaction 





following the discharge of a duty imposed by considera- 
tion of service for the public interest. 

Thus far Mr. Folk’s work in public, around Wash- 
ington, has been the conduct of the New Haven and 
Rock Island inquiries. In essential respects they re- 
semble the inquiries he had to make in paving the way 
for the temporary retirement from public view of cer- 
tain men at St. Louis, which re- 
tirement gave.him the credit on 
which he acquired the governor- 
ship, and later the widest Chau- 
tauqua circuit experience that has 
fallen to the lot of any man ex- 
cept William Jennings Bryan. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the 
secretary of state has equaled 
the Folk record of having been 
in the home town of every mem- 
ber of Congress, though he has 
been at the lecturing business 
three times as long as the Mis- 
sourian. 

Brownsville, Tenn. is the 
home town of the chief counsel. 
It can be found only after care- 
ful search of the map, but it has 
a claim upon fame not generally 
known. 

Erie, Pa. and Vallejo, Cal., 
are called the mothers-in-law of 
the navy. Brownsville, in its 
modest way, may aspire to be 
called the mother-in-law of gov- 
ernors, 

“Let me introduce Governor 
Hall of Louisiana,” said a friend 
of Mr. Folk’s a short time ago. 

‘T’m glad to meet you, gov- 
ernor,”’ said Mr. Folk, who also 
looks around and smiles when 
somebody says, “Oh, governor, 
wait a minute.” 

“When you get home I wish 
you would remember me to Mrs. 
Hall,” added the former’ gov- 
ernor of Missouri. Lest the gov- 
ernor of Louisiana hurt himsel! 
wondering how Governor Folk 
happened to know Mrs. Hall, Mr. 

e Folk added that he knew Mrs. 
Hall before Governor Hall met her. 

“And when you go home remember me to Mrs. 
Folk,” retorted Governor Hall. Then he explained that 
he had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Folk long before 
Mr. Folk met her, although Mrs. Folk lived in Browns- 
ville before Folk left it for St. Louis. The two men 
had done their courting at Brownsville. Folk had met 
the future Mrs. Hall before he met the girl who is now 
Mrs. Folk, and Mr. Hall had met the girl who is now 
Mrs. Folk before he became acquainted with the girl 
who is now Mrs. Hall. The two men, however, had 
never met in Brownsville or any other place until they 
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came to Washington, together with several other, emi- 
nent Democrats, to talk with the head of the Democratic 
party. 

Chief Counsel Folk, by reason of his wide traveling 
to fill lecture engagements, has a fund of information 
that is “local” to nearly everybody he meets. He knows 
something about the “home folks” of most men to whom 
he is introduced, because as a lecturer he met one class 
of people and as a man who had been in politics (he is 
not supposed to be in politics now) he met a different 
class, and between the two his retentive memory is able 
to pick out one figure in nearly every community whose 
acquaintance is also shared by the man who has just 
been introduced to him. 

Mr. Folk has been industriously reading and talking 
about cases in which the Commission, as the federal 
regulating body, takes an official interest. The greatest 
lawyer the world has ever known could not go into the 
Commission’s work and carry it forward with the knowl- 
edge he had gained in the general practice of the law. Folk 
had had some experience in the branch of the law that 
has to do with the regulation of railroads, but it was not 
enough to equip him for the intricate. parts of his offi- 
cial duties. That’s why he is doing SO much reading, 
and reading, and still more reading. 


PANAMA CANAL APPLICATIONS 


THER TRAFFIO SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In the argument November 7, on applications under 
the Panama Canal act, Fred H. Wood, for the Southern 
Pacific, announced that that company, applying for per- 
mission to retain its control of the Pacific Mail, holds 
that the law does not apply to American ships engaged 
in foreign commerce, and that, even if it does, the permit 
desired should be given to the Southern Pacific because 
there is no competition and can be none between its 
ships and any railroad. 

When the law went into effect the company decided 
that it would not undertake to operate ships from coast 
to coast, chiefly because the tonnage of its ships is not 
large enough to compete with the American-Hawaiian, 
the Luckenback and Grace lines. It confines itself to 
operations in the coastwise business to service between 
San Francisco and the Mexican and Central American 
littoral. But if permit is necessary it contends the 
Commission shall not require it to file tariffs, because 
the Commission has no power to require a railroad to 
file tariffs of rates to foreign countries. Commissioner 
Ciark asked a question from which it might be inferred 
that, in his view, the Commission has no discretion, but 
must require the filing of the tariffs, because the letter 
of the law says it must. 

Mr. Wood cited the Holy Trinity case to show that 
the letter of the statute must not be followed when to 
do so would result in extending the statute beyond the 
boundaries intended by Congress. 
the Supreme Court’s rule, the reports of the committees 
of Congress had been examined and nowhere is there 
to be found anything in them, any expression showing 
that Congress intended to require an American railroad 
to procure a permit to retain control of a boat line en- 
gaged in foreign commerce. 

Claude A. Simpler, representing 1,100 shares of- the 
minority stock of the Pacific Mail, protested against the 
granting of a permit. He is not a lawyer and was not 
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present at the hearings, but he undertook to make a 
record of facts by saying that the directors of the South- 
ern Pacific are also directors of the Pacific Mail. Judge 
Clements told him the Commission must follow the law 
and keep within the record, and Mr. Wood admitted 
that that is so. Then Mr. Simpler contended that if the 
Southern Pacific did not control the Pacific Mail, its 
ships could go through the canal and compete with the 
Southern Pacific ships that run from New York to New 
Orleans; that they could stop at California ports other 
than San Francisco and thus better serve the public 
interest. 

In reply, Mr. Wood showed that four-fifths of the 
Pacific Mail mimority stockholders voted with the South- 
ern. Pacific stock to keep the company out of the coast 
to coast business because General Manager Schwerin 
reported that ‘their mixed passenger and freight boats, 
having large crews and small freight capacity, could 
not hope successfully to compete with the much larger 
freight ships of the American-Hawaiian, Grace and Luck- 
enback lines, which carry si small crews, because they 
carry no passengers. 

Mr. Wood also argued that the Southern Pacific 
should be allowed to continue in control of its boats on 
the Sacramento because they do not limit the competition 
between rail lines or rival boat lines on the river. No- 
-body appeared for the public in that application. 


SEPTEMBER RAILROAD FIGURES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The third partial summary for September of operating 
revenues and expenses of 171 railroads, having a mileage of 
224,938, given out by the Cpmemniniion on November 11, 
shows the following: 

Operating revenues for the whole country amounted 
to $266,401,118, as compared with $280,128,526. The oper- 
ating expenses declined from $190,325,771 to $176,044,205, 
causing the net operating revenue to increase from $89,- 
802,755 to $90,356,915. The net revenues per mile, owing 
to the increase in mileage, decreased from $404 to $402. 

In the eastern distritt, with a mileage of 57,367, the 
operating revenues decreased from $122,919,022 to $116,- 
362,863. The operating expenses also declined from $88,- 
296,295 to $79,174,656. The net operating revenue increased 
from $34,622,727 to $37,188,207, or from $605 to $648 per 
mile. 

The operating revenues in the southern district, com- 
ing from a mileage of 41,822, declined from $39,341,639 
to $36,034,409. Operating expenses fell from $28,150,191 
to $26,920,474, and the net operating revenue declined from 
$11,191,448 to $9,115,935, or from $269 to $218 per mile. 

In the western district, with a mileage of 125,748, the 
operating revenues declined from $117,867,865 to $114,003,- 
846. The operating expenses fell from $73,879,235 to $69,- 
949,075. The net operating revenue increased from $43,- 
988,580 to $44,054,771, the net per mile decreasing, owing 
to the increased mileage, from $356 to $350. 

For the three months of the current fiscal year the 
operating revenues for the whole country declined from 
$819,424,105 to $783,067,635 for the corresponding months 
in 1913. The operating expenses were’cut from $566,721,835 
to $529,894,082. The net operating revenue, therefore in- 
creased from $252,702,270 to $253,173,543, the net per mile 
decreasing from $1,137 to $1,126. 

In the eastern district the operating revenues fell 
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from $367,942,005 to $345,150,218, while operating expenses 
decreased from $262,963,325 to $237,505,528. The net oper- 
ating revenue increased from $104,978,677 to $107,644,690. 
The net per mile increased from $1,833 to $1,874. 

In the southern district operating revenues show a 
decrease from $113,600,717 to $110,239,052. Operating ex- 
penses declined from $83,680,636 to $82,358,123. The net 
operating revenues dropped from $29,920,081 to $27,880,929. 
The net per mile fell from $720 to $666. 


In the western district the operating revenues fell 
from $337,881,382 to $327,678,365. The operating expenses 
fell from $220,077,871 to $210,030,441. The net fell from 
$117,802,512 to $117,647,924. The net per mile fell from 
$954 to $936. 


AUGUST REVENUES AND EXPENSES 





The summary of revenues and expenses of steam roads 
in the United States for August, 1914, prepared by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, says that railway operating 
income for August, reduced to a per mile of line basis and 
compared with that for August, 1913, shows a decrease of 
$3, or 0.8 per cent, while operating income per mile for 
August, 1913, showed a decrease of 13.6 per cent from 
that of August, 1912. Total operating revenues per mile 
for August decreased 5.6 per cent, as compared with 
August, 1913, operating expenses per mile decreased -7.8 
per cent, and net operating revenue per mile decreased 
0.6 per cent. 


Railways operating. 227,184 miles of line are covered 
by this summary, or about 90 per cent of all steam rail- 
way mileage in the United States. Their operating reve- 
nues for August, 1914, amounted to $266,928,165. This 
amount includes revenues from freight and passenger traf- 
fic, from carrying mail and express, and from miscel- 
laneous sources connected with rail and auxiliary opera- 
tions. Compared with August, 1913, these operating 
revenues showed a decrease of $12,496,358. Total oper- 
ating revenues per mile averaged $1,175 in August, 1914, 
and $1,244 in August, 1913, a decrease of $69, or 5.6 per 
cent. 


Operating expenses, which include the cost of 
maintaining track and equipment, operating trains, se- 
euring traffic, and of administration, amounted to $179,- 
163,880. This was $12,989,650 less than for August, 1913. 
These operating expenses per mile of line averaged $789 
in August, 1914, and $856 in August, 1913, a decrease of 
$67 per mile, or 7.8 per cent. 

Net operating revenue, that is, total operating reve- 
nues of rail and auxiliary operations less operating ex- 
penses, amiounted to $87,764,285, which was $493,292 more 
than for August, 1913, but that this increase is due to 
increase in mileage is shown by the fact that net oper: 
ating revenue per mile decreased. Net operating revenue 
per mile of line averaged $386 in August, 1914, and $388 
in August, 1913, a decrease of $2 per mile, or 0.6 per cent. 

Taxes for August amounted to $11,288,351, or $50 
per mile, an increase of 0.7 per cent over August, 1913. 

Operating income, which is the net revenue from rai\ 
and auxiliary operations, Jess taxes, averaged $336 per 
mile of line, and in August, 1913, $339, thus decreasing 
$3, or 0.8 per cent. Operating income for each mile of 
line for each day in August averaged $10.85 and in 
August, 1913, $10.95. Operating income is that proportion 
of their operating receipts which remains available to 
the railways for rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations 
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for betterments, improvements, new construction, and for 
dividends. 


. The railways of the eastern district show a decrease 
in total operating revenues per mile of line as compared 
with August, 1913, of 6.4 per cent, the railways of the 
southern district a decrease of 2.3 per cent, and the rail- 
ways of the western district a decrease of 5.1 per cent. 
Operating expenses per mile decreased 10 per cent in 
the East, decreased 2.3 per cent in the South, and de- 
creased 6.7 per cent in the West. Net operating revenue 
per mile increased 2 per cent in the East, decreased 2.3 
per cent in the South, and decreased 2.2 per cent in the 
West. Taxes per mile show an increase of 1 per cent 
in the East, an increase of 2.1 per cent in the South, and 
an increase of 0.5 per cent in the West. Operating in- 
come per mile increased 2.1 per cent in the East, de- 
creased 3.1 per cent in the South, and decreased 2.7 


* per cent in the West. 


The operating ratio for August, that is, the per cent 
of total operating revenues absorbed in operating ex- 
penses, was 67.1 per cent, which is comparable with 68.2 
per cent in August, 1913, and 64 per cent in August, 1912. 
The operating ratio in the eastern district for August 
was 67.3 per cent, as compared with 70 per cent for 
August, 1913, was 74.2 per cent in the southern district, as 
compared with 74.2 per cent in 1913; was 64.5 per cent 
in the western district as compared with 65.5 per cent in 
1913. 


Comparison of returns for two months of the current 
fiscal year with those of the corresponding months of the 
previous fiscal year reveals a decrease in total operating 
revenues per mile of 5.3 per cent, a decrease in operating 
expenses per mile of 7 per cent, and a decrease in net 
operating revenue per mile of 1.3 per cent. This net 
operating revenue per mile decreased 0.3 per cent in the 
East, as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, decreased 0.5 per cent in the South, and 
decreased 1.9 per cent in the West. 


When the returns for the eight months of the calendar 
year 1914 are compared with those of the corresponding 
months of 1913, they show a decrease in total oper- 
ating revenues per mile of 6.2 per cent, a decrease 
in operating expenses per mile of 4.8 per cent and a 
decrease in net operating revenue per mile of 9.8 per 
cent. This net operating revenue per mile decreased 15 
per cent in the East, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, decreased 3.6 per cent in 
the South, and decreased 6.6 per cent in the West. 


RAILROAD LOSES CASE. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has lost its suit against 
the United States, asking either for lands in Oklahoma 
or their equivalent value, about $60,000,000. The United 
States Supreme Court handed down a decision on Mon- 
day holding that it was not the intention of Congress to 
give anything more than right of way through_Oklahoma 
to the company which first built its boundary line be- 
tween Kansas and the then Indian territory. The railroad 
company contended that the intent of Congress was that 
the road winning in the race across Kansas should have 
land grants in Indian territory on the same terms as ap 
plied in Kansas. The land officers of the United States 
refused to make patents for anything more than a 200 
foot right of way, hence the suit, which was lost in th: 
lower courts, and now finally in the Supreme Court. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch With the 
Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


CO-OPERATION IN FREIGHT HANDLING 


Editor THE TRAFFIC WoRLD: 


_In these days, when so much is being said and done 
to bring about greater efficiency in service and co- 
operation between the carriers and their patrons looking 
to the better handling of freight, its loading, etc., so 
that the petty annoyances of damaged freight and claims 
for same may be reduced to a minimum, it is a pleasure 
for us to note that many of the largest shippers are 
entering into the spirit of this kind of co-operation with 
the carriers in a way that counts. When our shippers 
begin to take into consideration the fact that the larger 
cars now in use—with their carring capacity doubled— 
the heavier trains and greater mileage demanded and 
required of the carriers by increased traffic as compared 
with the service required of the carriers even no longer 
than ten years ago, and to realize that loading methods 
formerly used by shippers will not meet present trans- 
portation conditions or serve to adequately protect their 
freight while in transit, we have gone a long step toward 
eliminating from freight traffic operations one of the 
‘sources of friction between the carrier and its public. 


It is with regret that we still note a disposition on 
the part of some shippers to overlook the fact that 
changed conditions and improved methods in transporta- 
tion also call for improved methods of loading carload 
freight on the part of shippers. This matter should be, 
and is, in fact, mutual and beneficial to all concerned. 
It is hardly enough to expect or to require of the carrier 
improved service on his part without a corresponding 
care in loading methods on the part of the shipper, or to 
place upon the carrier the entire burden in the matter; 
for, while it may be true that in a majority of cases 
the claim is paid by the carrier, it would appear that 
the matter does not stop here. It is or should be just 
as important to the shipper that his carload freight reach 
the consignee in good order and condition as it is the 
desire of the carrier to so deliver it; for it must never 
be lost sight of that when a consignee has to stop un- 
loading a car on account of a part of its contents being 
in a damaged condition and notify the carrier as to same 
and then wait for the carrier’s inspection of the damaged 
freight it costs him valuable time, to say nothing of the 
cost of the labor to the consignee in handling and re- 
moving the damaged freight from the car, not to speak 
of the subsequent cost to him both in time and money 
in preparing ‘claim papers in seeking a settlement with 
the carrier and then carrying the matter in suspense in 
his accounts until it is settled. Two or three cases of 
this kind per week or month are enough to show what 
consignees can be subjected to in this matter, and at a 
total cost far exceeding the nominal cost per car to the 
shipper in loading his freight into the car in such a 
manner that it will ride properly and to go to destination 
in good order. 

Therefore it is with pleasure that- we note that this 
Spirit of hearty co-operation with the carriers—displayed 
in their up-to-date loading methods—is the rule with one 


shipper. We have just inspected a car loaded by this 
company containing 2,440 small sacks of flour, and so 
well was this shipment loaded into the car by the floor 
and sides of the car being protected with heavy paper, 
while the corners of the door posts were padded with 
burlaps, and with the grain doors down in position to 
both doors, that the shipment reached destination with- 
out a single bag of the floor being out of place and 
with every one of the entire 2,440 bags in good order and 
condition and ready for immediate delivery, not only to 
the wholesaler or the retailer—but to the consumer as 
well—all just as it should be. 

Doubtless the cost of this scientific and up-to-date 
loading on the part of the shipper was so trifling as to 
be as nothing compared with the satisfaction in handling 
this car and the freedom from all worry and annoyance 
in not having to handle bad orders, etc. 

This is the kind of co-operation that the carriers are 
glad to note that they are receiving to-day from a large 
number of their patrons. 

W. S. Morris, Jr., 
Freight Agent, Virginia Ry. Co. 
siorfolk, Va., Nov. 6, 1914.°* 


MANUFACTURER FOR INCREASE 


The following circular letter, signed by President 
Otto H. Falk of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been sent to THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
by General Traffic Manager F. C. Bryan, as setting forth 
the company’s attitude in the matter of an increase in 
freight rates: ; 

“One of the greatest factors in the prosperity of our 
country is the railways. In the capital invested, the 
services rendered, the labor employed and the material 

-purchased they are easily the largest industrial influence. 

“It is of vital importance, therefore, to the general 
welfare that the railways should have sufficient income 
to be in position to protect the investors in their securi- 
ties, to maintain their efficiency and to provide for neces- 
sary improvements and extensions by the purchase of 
equipments and supplies. 

“Without entering into the general question of rail- 
way administration, in our opinion, they are not now 
receiving sufficient income to enable them to properly _ 
perform their various functions, and general prosperity 
cannot be assured until they have had effective relief. 

“For these reasons our company is in favor of addi- 
tional income to the railways and supports their efforts 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“We realize that in both freight and passenger serv- 
ice increase in rates will mean increases in our expenses, 
but being confident that the general good would be pro- 
moted, we are entirely willing to bear our fair share of 
these increases. 

“Having given this question most careful considera- 
tion, we are writing to you in-order that you may under- 
stand our- position and be governed by same whenever 
an opportunity offers.” 
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Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS, 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau. 


In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of Interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by requiring immediate answer may 
secure Pee written answers to their inquiries by the pay- 
ment of a small fee, —_— on application. 

Address Legal épartment, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Bullding, Washington, D. C 


” Restoration of an Abandoned Line. 


INlinois.—“For a number of years the lines of railroad 
on the west bank of the river in Missouri operated an 
incline or car transfer service between points A and B. 
While this facility was. in operation this community en- 
joyed very reasonable shipping rates to points in south- 
east Missouri. The carriers in 1908 had the misfortune 
to have this incline destroyed by high waters, slipping 
of the bank, etc., and same, up to the present, has never 
been rebuilt. However, there is a line of railroad oper- 
ating north from point B, and over this route the southeast 
Missouri territory is now reached, but with a much 
greater mileage and a corresponding increase in the rates, 
due to the bridge arbitrary, etc. We should like to 
inquire, over conditions such as we have stated, if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have jurisdiction 
sufficient to compel the carriers to restore the incline 
and give to this community the basis of rate it once 
enjoyed in that particular locality?” 


The precise question you present is a new one, not 
being expressly covered by the Act to regulate commerce, 
and does not seem ever to have been passed upon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Section 7 of the 
act provides that carriage of freight must be treated 
as continuous, unless stoppage is in good faith, but this 
seems intended to cover the matter of fraudulent pre- 
vention of continuous carriage and holding the same to 
be unlawful, rather than that of a permanent abandon- 
ment of a road, through either the voluntary action of 
the carrier or the act of God. 

There is no question but that the carrier might not 
abandon or cease operations over a line when the pur- 
pose is clearly to commit some illegal discrimination 
against shippers or localities; in fact, the most glaring 
kinds of discriminations expressly prohibited by the act 
are those which occur just in this manner. But an en- 
tirely new condition arises when a service is discontinued 
through the involuntary acts of the carriers and when it 
can be continued only at the outlay of much money in 
a reconstruction and further operation of the road. There 
is nothing in the act which gives the Commission juris- 
diction over the carriers in the matter of- constructing 
or reconstructing a line~ In a case before the U. S. 
Supreme Court, 132 U. S. 222, and in 69 Atlantic Report 
390, the courts held that there was no law to prevent a 
carrier from abandoning its line, but if there was an 
express or implied contract to continue its operations 
that then an action for damages might be brought for 
the same if discontinued. 

fe + * 
Agent for Shipper Acting as Agent for Carrier. 


Minnesota.—“We have no agent at A, as this busi- 
ness is handled by our agent at B, who has authorized 
a clerk of a mercantile company to sign his name on 
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the bills of lading. These bills are not signed until after 
the cars are loaded and pulled from the plant by our 
engines and we are positively aware that the cars are 
loaded, inasmuch as they are carload shipments, and we 
do not know the contents of the car. I will be very glad 
to know whether or not we have a legal right to have the 
clerk of a mercantile company sign our agent’s name 
on the bills of lading.” 

We can find nothing in the act or the Commission’s 
orders or decisions which specifically prohibits an agent 
of shippers from acting as an agent for a carrier. It 
is true that the Commission has specifically held that 
the converse of this proposition is not permitted; that 
is, agents for carriers may not act as agents for ship- 
pers. See Rule 337, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6. In 
the Commission’s decision in relation to “The Matter of 
Bills of Lading,”’ 14 I. C. C., 346, the Commission an- 
nounced “that the bill of lading is to be signed by the 
shipper and agent of the carrier issuing same,” but it 
does not specify who may or may not be the agent of 
the carrier. 


But, while it does not appear that the Commission 
has as yet specifically passed upon this point, yet there 
is no doubt but that it is a matter that comes clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Commission under section 
1 of the act, which empowers the Commission to make 
and prescribe just and reasonable regulations and prac- 
tices affecting the issuance, form and substance of re- 
ceipts and bills of lading. In addition, there is a pro- 
vision in the act, being part ‘of section 15, which makes 
it unlawful for any carriers to disclose to, or permit to 
be acquired by, any person or corporation, other than 
the shipper or consignee, without the consent of such 
shipper or consignee, any information concerning the na- 
ture, kind, quality, destination, consignee, or routing, of 
any property tendered or delivered to such common Car- 
rier for interstate transportation, which information may 
be used to the detriment or prejudice of such shipper 
or consignee, or which may improperly disclose his busi- 
ness transactions to a competitor. 


Now, since it is possible for the shipping clerk of a 
mercantile company, in acting as agent for a carrier, to 
thus secure information concerning the business trans- 
actions of a competitor, and which, if disclosed, might 
be used to the latter’s prejudice, it appears to us that this 
section of the act will, if not directly, yet indirectly, pos- 
sibly prevent a carrier from employing a mercantile clerk 
as its: agent. 

. a oo 


Misrouting Involving Overcharge. 


Nebraska.—“We have a shipment billed from a cer- 
tain point to a certain destination, no routing specified. 
There was a through rate published from the point of 
origin to the billed destination. Shipment was, however, 
misrouted by the initial carrier and delivered to the de- 
livering carrier at a junction point where the through 
rate would not apply, and, of course, the delivering car- 
rier charged their local rate from point of delivery to 
destination and the delivering carrier paid the initia) 
carrier their charges up to this junction point, where 
delivery was made to the delivering carrier on their 
local rate. With whom shall we file our claim for the 
overcharge? We contend that in accordance with Con- 
ference Ruling No. 462, April 25, 1914, the delivering 
carrier must pay us the overcharge and look to the initia! 
earrier for adjustment.” 

Rule 286, Conference Rulings, Bulletin 6, provides < 
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method by which claims for damages resulting from the 
misrouting of freight may be adjusted between the car- 
riers themselves. This rule further provides that what- 
ever additional cost the delivering carrier has incurred 
by reason of the misrouting by the initial carrier must 
be borne by the latter. Rule 214 (d) ibid., also permits 
the carrier admitting its responsibility to pay to the 
owner the amount of overcharges by reason a the mis- 
routing. 


But, inasmuch as the lawful charge on any shipment 
is the tariff rate via the route over which the shipment 
moves, and the delivering carrier must charge and col- 
lect the rate via that route, even though misrouted 
through error of the initial or intermediate carrier, the 
owner should make claim for refund against the carrier 
guilty of a misrouting, or apply within the statutory 
period to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
order granting such refund. 
a = x 
Trackage Agreement with Tap Line Not Permissible. 


New York.—“It is my recollection that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made a plain statement in 
some decision that it is illegal for carriers to allow lum- 
ber companies, etc., to operate the lumber company’s 
trains with their own power over the carrier’s tracks. 
Can you refer me to such a ruling or decision?” 
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The Commission, in its supplemental report in the 
Tap Line case, 23 I. C. C., 549 (see page 1100 of the June 
8, 1912, issue of The Traffic World), condemns such a 


- practice in the following words: 


“In several instances the trunk lines themselves have 
given trackage rights for a small toll to lumber com- 
panies. We have not understood that special privileges 
of this kind may lawfully be granted to a shipper. It is 
not uncommon for one railroad to give the use of its 
rails to another railroad under a trackage agreement, but 
Wwe see no way in which a shipper may enjoy a privilege 
over the rails of a common carrier, particularly when 
the compensation for the privilege is not published and 
the privilege is not open equally to other shippers. Ex- 
cept in cases where the tap line crosses the state bound- 
ary line, such arrangements are probably to be regarded 
as purely local and therefore beyond our control. But 
they are inherently unlawful and afford strong evidence 
that a tap line whose rails are used in that manner 
by its proprietary lumber company is a mere plant fa- 
cility. On the other hand, such an arrangement with 
a shipper, even though it be purely local, and therefore 
beyond our control, may nevertheless operate as a rebate 
and be punishable as such under this law when it appears 
that the concession is made in order to secure the inter- 
state traffic of the shipper. All such arrangements are 
wrongful, and we shall expect them to be discontinued.” 





Docket of The Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new and were not carried in the publication before last Satur- 
day. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
make the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


Noe 16—New York, N. Y. (Waldorf Astoria)—-Examiner 


|. & S. 361—Rail- lake and rail rates to St. Paul, Minn. 
§512—"Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Assn. et al. vs. Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Ry. Co. et al. 
November 16—Washington, D. o 
4474—Armfield Co. vs. A. C. R. R. Co. 
6370—In the matter of rates, Mt itenaek rules and regulations 
governing the transportation of iron ore. 
* 1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines in Official Classification territory. 
* 4181—Industrials railways case; in the matter of allowances 
to short lines of railroads serving industries. 
Chestnut Ridge R. R. 
Marting Iron and Steel Co. 
Moshassuck Valley R. R. 
Newcastle & Ohio River Ry. 
Virginia Portland Ry. 


November 16—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 
ae. -Seaver Grain Co. et al. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. 
et a 
6349—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
7064—Koshkonog-Bransville Fruit Shippers’ Assn. vs. St. L. 
& S. R. R. Co. et al. 
6949—Ingham Lumber Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al 
November 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 405—Transcontinental class and commodit rates to 
and from Marysville, San Jose and Santa es =a 
6717—San aoe Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. T. &S. F. 
Ry.’ Co. et al. 
6783—Drake Marble and Tile Co. vs. N. Y. O. & W. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
6827—Drake Marble and Tile Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 16—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Bradley: 
6776—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. §. 

November 16—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
6917—-Hayden Bros. Coal Corporation et al. vs. D. & S. L. R. 

R. Co. et al. 

November 17—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Bowers: 
7203—American Woods Corp. vs. ae Ry. Co. et al. 
7350—Barrett Mfg. Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 

November 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Horton: 
%7049-——Williamsburg Lumber Go, vs. Gulf & S. I. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
3768—F.. M. Kirby & Co. et al. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


November 17—Denver, Colo. —Pxaminer Pattison: 
1. 519—Increased passenger fares via the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. through the Ogden and Salt Lake City gate- 
ways. 
November 17—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner er: 
6820—J. G. Peppard Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. 


4 


W. et al. 


. Ry. Co. et al. 


6804—Hammond Bros. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
6711—Foster Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. os et al. 


November 18—Kansas .City, Mo. ee ee Flyn 


7202—Peet Bros. Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. . *y. aie et al. 
ae & Dewey Lumber Co. vs. St. L. & 8. F. R. R 
0. e 
ee ae Lumber & Supply Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. 
. R. Co. et al. 
renebeiiahe 18—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Kelly: 
6844—Chamber of Commerce of Freeport, Ill., vs. C. M. & 


St. P. et al. 


ar 18—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bradley: 
I, = 449—Ratesyon clay from points in Georgia to eastern 
points. 
|. & S. 451—Rates on high explosives to Grand Trunk Ry. 
System stations. 
November 18—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pattison: 
sens School Supply Co. vs. C. I. & S. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 
6825—National Society of Record Assn. et al. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
November 19—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Pere: 
7144—Abraham D. Radisky vs. 
7158—Abraham D. Radisky vs. C. R. L & "p. Ry. Co. 
November 19—Washington, D. C.—Bxaminer Carmalt: 
* 6026—Wheeling Steel & Iron we vs. Pa. Co. et al. 

* 6027—Pittsburgh Steel Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 6210—In the matter of rates on iron ore in carloads from 
Lake Erie ports to points in Ohio, West Virginia and Penn- 
Sylvania. 

November 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Barclay: 

bam tecacaraga Assn. of Tanners et: al. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 
et a 


November 19—Hartford, Conn.—Examiner Bowers: 
7259—Meech & Stoddard vs. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. of Canada 


et al. 

6966—Stanley Works vs. P. R. R. 
November 19—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Flynn: 

6727—Senith Milling Co. vs. CC, & A. R. BR. Co. 

7228—Henry C. Fulkerson vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 19—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bradley: 

6189—Red Ash Coal Co. vs. Central R. R. of N. J: 
November 20—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Flynn 

wae Campbell Dry Goods Co. vs. "as. Pac. Ry. Co. 


al. 
7148-“James C. Smith Ride Co. vs. S. A. & A. Pass. Ry. Co. 


November ae, Pa.—Examiner Bradley: 
|. & §S. 475—Bituminous coal rates to Baltimore, Md., and 
other points. 
November 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 205, 305 and others , pe- 
tition of the carriers for further relief from the requirements 
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of the Fourth Section of the Act to Regulate Commerce as 
to rates and commodities named in Schedule G other than 
was afforded by Fourth Section Order No. 124. ~ 
November*23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Kelly: 
1. & S. 482—Proportional class and commodity rates to and 
from Mississippi River crossings. 
November 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* 5130—W: N. White & Co. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
November 23—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
1, & S, 481—Rates on grain and grain products, stations in 
Kansas, Oklahoma and other states. 
, 6899—Wairath & Sherwood Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al, 
7097—Jay Burns Baking Co. vs. Am. Ex. Co. et al. 
November 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Gutheim: 
* bar: > apne Jersey R. R. & Terminal Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al, 
November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Bradley: 
1. & S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, N. Y. 
November 24—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
7153—Nebraska Bridge Supply and Lumber Co. vs. N. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et ql. 
ee rerennee Bridge Supply and Lumber Co. vs. A. Gt. Sou. 
. R. et al. 
6412—Nebraska Bridge Supply and Lumber Co. vs. A. Gt. Sou. 
R, R. et al. 
November 25—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
7256—Beebe & Runyan Furniture Co. vs. U. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
eo. H. Lee Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
7106—Anchor Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Philadelphia—Examiner Bradley: 
7027—Hire’s Condensed Milk Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. et al. 
November 27—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pleasants: 
* 1. & S. 603—Interstate class and commodity rates between 
stations in the state of Louisiana. 
* 7114—King Powder Co. et al. vs. P.. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7363—Cincinnati Sheet Metal and Roofing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
Co, et al. { 
November 27—St. Louis, Mo., Hotel Jefferson, 10:00 a. m. 
*1, & S, 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines in Official Classification territory. 
* 4181—Industrial railways case; in the matter of allowances to 
short lines of railroads serving industries. 
Illinois Terminal R. R. 
St. Louis, Troy & Eastern R. R. 


November 27—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Daniels: 

4262—In the matter of the investigation of alleged unreason- 
able rates and practices in the transportation of live stock, 
packing house products and fresh meats. 

ae Commission of Oklahoma vs. A, T. & S. F. 

y. Co. et a 

1. & S. 31—In the matter of advances in rates on live stock 
from various points to Oklahoma City. 

1. & S. 36—In the matter of advances in class and commodity 
rates between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas. 

1. & S. 56—In the matter of advances in rates on packing 
house products from Oklahoma City to Kansas points. 

|. & S. 93—Advances on fresh meats and packing house prod- 
ucts from Wichita, Kan., to points in Louisiana and between 
other points. 

l. & S. 143—Advances on fresh meats and packing house prod- 
ucts from Oklahoma City and other points to points in the 
state of New Mexico. 


November 27—Sioux City, Ia.—Examiner Kelly: 
7311—Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club vs. 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 


November 28—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7210—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7227—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7359—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 30—Chicago, Ill., Hotel La Salle, 10:00 a. m.: 
*1. & S. 414—Cancellation of rates in connection with small 
lines in Official Classification territory. 
* 4181—Industrial railways case; in the matter of allowances to 
short lines of railroads serving industries. 
Calumet, Hammond & Southeastern R. R. 
Chicago, Calumet River R. R. 
Chicago & Illinois Western R. R. 
Chicago Short Line Ry. 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern R. R. 
Illinois Northern Ry. 
Wyandotte Southern R. R. 
Indiana Northern Ry. 
Manufacturers’ Junction Ry. 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois R. R. 
Pullman R. R. 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Ry. 


November 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7252—Doran & Co, vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. 

* ae Glenny Glass Co. vs. Hocking Valley Ry. Co. 
et al. 

November 30—Wheeling, W. Va.—Examiner Waters: 

* 7249—Otto Jaeger vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 

November 30—Detroit, Mich.—Commissioner Hall: 

* 6833—In re Pere Marquette R. R. Co. 


December 1—Cairo, Ill—Examiner Butler: 

* 6955—G. I. Moore vs. St. L. & 9. F. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7182—Cairo Milling Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. 

December 1—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Waters: 

* 7012—Hampton Grocery Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 2—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7125—Arkansas Rice Co. vs, La. West. R. R. Co. et al. (Also 
Fourth Section Application.) 

* 7079—Stuttgart Rice Mill Co. vs. Tex. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
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December 3—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Pleasants: 
* 6758—Major Stave Co. vs. Memphis, Dallas & Gulf R, R. Co. 


et al. 
* 6998—Darragh Co., vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 7151—Perkins Glue Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7154—E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Colo. & Wyo. 


Ry. et al. 
* 7168—Thomas B. Hammer vs. A. C. L. R. R. Go. et al. 


December 3—Springfield, Ill—Examiner Butler: 
* —— Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. C. & A. R. R, Co. 
e 5 


December 3—Vincennes, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 
* 6916—National Rolling Mill Co. vs. C. & H. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
(Also Fourth Section Application.) ; 
* a  arnaaeyerseg Distillery Co. vs. C. T. H. & S. E. Ry. 
o. et al. 
* 7397—Indian Refining Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


December 4—Peoria, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
* 7164—Jones & Adams Coal Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 
* 7318—Lewis McNutt vs. Pa. Co. et al. 


December 4—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 7181—Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

* 7260—D. B. Martin Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. 

* 7276—Produce Lumber Co vs. Norfolk Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 4—Ft. Smith, Ark.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 6985—L. Feedberg & Co. vs. Ahnapee & West. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 5—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7094—Muskogee Wholesale Grocer Co. vs. St. L. & 9. F. R. R. 
Co. et al. 

December 5—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 

* 7204—Indiana Silo Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 7336—R. A. & J. J. Williams Co. vs. Me. Cent. R. R. Go. et al. 

* a pees Vulcanized Fiber Co. vs. B: & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 

December 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 

* 7075—Verhalen & Co. vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7173—Armour & Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7225—D. B. Zimmerman vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al 

* 7226—D. B. Zimmerman vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 

December 7—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Waters: 

* 6898—Independent Cooperage Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 7375—Chas. A. Spanley & John E. O’Connor vs. C. R. I. & P. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


December 7—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

*5845—Natl. League of Commission Merchants of the U. S. vs. 
P. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7088—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7140—Geo. H. Morrill Co. vs. Tex. & Pac. Ry Co. et al. 


December 7—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7307—W. C. Norris vs. Ind. Harbor Belt R. R. Co. et al. 

* “aaa” Portland Cement Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
‘o. et al. 

* 7322—Producers’ Supply Co. vs. Midland Valley Ry. Co. 


December 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 

* 7213—Ohio Iron and Metal Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
* 7180—Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. I. & S. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7289—Burson Knitting Co. vs. C. M. & G. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 8.—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7112—Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 
December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 7166—Standard Oil Co. vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 

* 7219—United Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7231—Frank Reinert vs. Pullman Co. 


Dec. 9.—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 7240—Robt. H. Sizer Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7284—Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7291—Oscar Heyman & Co. vs. Rutland Trans. Co, et al. 


December 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 

* 7000—A. L. Greenburg Iron Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7310—Andrew Jergens Co. vs. P. C. C & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7072—Vaughn’s Seed Store vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 

December 9—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Waters: 

* ae Foundry and Machine Co. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

December 9—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* ge ty H. Wattam ard J. S. Wattam-vs. Nor. Pac, Ry. Co. 
et al. 

* was: H. Wattam and J. S. Wattam vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. 
et a 

* 782—Dave C. Overfelt vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 

* 7353—Nitro Powder Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 

* 7372—Natl. Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs, Norf. Sou. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

* |, & S. 517—Rates on onions from Big Island, N. Y., and other 
points to Pine Island, N. Y., and other points. 


December 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Butler: 

* 7199—United Cigar Mfrs.’ Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7224—Great Western Smelting and Refining Co. vs. B. & O. 
S. W. R. R. Co. et al. : ‘ 

* 7266—Great Western Smelting and Refining Co. vs. O. S. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. ; 
* 7326—S. Ward Hamilton Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al 


December 10—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Waters: 
* 7234—Grand Rapids Plaster Co, vs. Ann Arbor R. R. et al. 
* ney & Gay Furniture Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
* 7386—Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. G. R. & I. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 6703—McClintock & Co. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
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December 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
‘a Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 


al. 
* 7396 “Natl Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 


t al. 
* 7385—Rose & Wobbe vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 11—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
* 7243—Chas, F. Murphy Co. vs. M, St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
— W. Butler Paper Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. 


* 7393—Berry Coal and Coke Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 7308—Cohn Bros. Cigar Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
* 7396—Lucowici Celadon-Co. vs. Fla. E. C. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 11—Saginaw, Mich.—Examiner eg 
* 7272—Michigan Salt Assn. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 12—Chicago, IIl. —Examiner Seoues 
* 7155—F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co, vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
* 7160—Colonial Salt Co. vs. Pa. Co. et al. 
* 7191—Thos. S. Smith vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
* ae Iron and Steel Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner J. a. Smith: 
* 7390—International Salt Co. of N. Y. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
ae 12—El Paso, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 
* 7, Canales vs, G. H. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
Domne 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
Fourth Section Applications: 
* 1547—Southern Ry 
* 1561—Norfolk & Weatern Ry. Co. 
* 1780—C. C. McCain, Agent. 
This proceeding is to be heard in connection with the case, 
— International Salt Co. of N. Y. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al., 
‘ Docket 7390. 
December 14—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 
* 7069—Lone Star Brewing Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Butler: 
* 7174—Coe, Converse ’& Edwards vs. B. & es ie et 
* 7246—Chicago House Wrecking Co. vs. C. . & P- Ry. Co. 


* seer Portland Cement Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
o. et al 

December 14—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Waters: - 

7161—Bartlett- Hayward Co. vs. B. = O. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 6849—Atlas Coal and Coke Co. vs. R. R. Co. et al. 

* 6913—-H. C. Jones & Co. vs. Nor. Gent. Ry. Co. et al. 

* —— Freezing and Heating Co. vs. P. 
et al. 

December 15—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* 7121—South Texas Grain Co. vs. St. L. B. & M. Ry. Co. et al. 

*7104—Houston Gas Co. vs. Nor. Cent. Ry. Co. et al 

* 7143—Tyler Produce Co. et al. vs. Int. % Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 15—Chicago, III. Pe gy Butler: 

* 6164—Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 7165—Swift & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 

* 7205—Swift & Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. Co. “et al. 

* 3561—Swift & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

* 7297—Walter R. Kirk vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas et al. 

December 16—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Pleasants: 

* a a & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colo. & Santa Fe 
R 

* 7o1i—Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. 


* 7340-Standard Milling Co. vs. Int. & Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 16—Geneva, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith 

* 7111—Patent Cereals Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 6462—E. A. Nordstrom vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 16—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Butler: 

* 7387—Independent Brewing Assn. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 5305—John W. Keogh & Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
* 6212—Omaha Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St P. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 17—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 7141—Lippard Stewart Motor Car Co. et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 


R. R. Co, et al. 
* 7194—Lippard Stewart Motor Car Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 


Co, et al. 
* 7365—Buffalo Specialty Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co. et al. 
December 18—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
7119—Corning Glass Works vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
: 7149—Thomas Fitzgerald Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. 


December 19—Williamsport, Pa.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith: 
* 7239—E. Nerdi’s Sons vs. 'P. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 20—Chicago, Ill—Commissioner Daniels: 

7090—In the matter of embargoes. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER PANAMA CANAL ACT 
Hearings at Baltimore—Commissioner Clements. 


Noe — 28—6669—Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (Chesapeake 

ay 

November 27 and 28—6667—Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Ry. Co. (Chesapeake Bay Lines). 

November 27 and 28—6670—Maryland, Delaware & Virginia Ry. 
Co. (Chesapeake Bay Lines). 

November 30—6566—Southern Ry. Co. (Chesapeake Steamship 


0.). 
November 30—6602—Atlantic Coast Line (Chesapeake Steamship 


Decgaee 5 cue eee Air Line Ry. Co. (Baltimore Steam 

acket Co 

December 2 and 3—6590—Norfolk & Western EY. new (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation C 

December 2 and 3—6580—Chesapeake & -Ohio Ry. “Go. (Old Do- 
minion —— Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 

December 2 38—6602—Atlantic Coast Lae (Old Do- 
minion Steamship Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 


* 


* 
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December 2 and 8—6601—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. (Old Do- 
minion re Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
December and 3—6566—Southern Ry. Co. (Old Dominion 
Panui Co.) (Virginia Navigation Co.). 
. corr. 6669 and 6670 will be heard together; likewise, Nos. 
6566 and 6662, and also Nos. tn Se 6580, 6601 and 6602. 


DIGEST OF NEW NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 7439. Commercial Exchange china‘ Philadelphia vs. Pennslyl- 
vania R. R. et al. 

Against a direct loading charge from elevator to vessel in 
New York harbor so Bc per bushel as discriminatory when 
compared wth a c ge for like service at Philadelphia, 
and as tending to +. out the differential which the Commis- 
sion has said should be maintained between the two ports. 
Asks for an immediate investigation and a readjustment of 
the charges. 

No. 7440. C. Miller & Sons, Clermont, Ia., vs, Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable rates on screenings of coal 
from Johnson City, Ill, to Davenport, Ia. Asks for a rate 
not exceeding $2.04 and reparation. 

No. 7441. Tri-State Land and Trust Co., receiver Kerr-Murray 
Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. Wabash 

Alleges overcharges on * structural iron from Ft. Wayne to 
Watertown, Wis., Asks for reparation. 

No. 7442. Robinson Clay Products Co., Akron, O., vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Co. et al. 

Alleges overcharge on fire brick from Parral, O., to Raleigh, 
N. C. Asks for reparation. 

No. 7443. Rogers-White Lime Co., Rogers, Ark., vs. St. Louis 
& San Francisco et al. 

Alleges unjust and prohibitory rates on lime from Monte Ne, 
Ark., to various destinations. Asks for restoration of rates 
in effect prior to July 10, 1913. 

No. 7444, Sub. No. 1. Nickey, Bross & Bass, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 

Against a rate of 1lc on hardwood logs from Arkansas 
points to Memphis as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for just 
and reasonable rate and reparation 

No. 7444. Memphis Band Mill et Hs Memphis, Tenn., vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Gulf. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on hardwood logs 

from Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma to Memphis. Asks 
for mileage rates named in petition. 

No. 7206, Sub. No. 5. Western Pipe and Steel Co. of California, 
San Francisco, Cal., vs. San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 

Asks for reparation of $1,387. 50, switching charges, under 
the decision of the Commission in the Los Angeles switching 
case. 

No, 7280, Sub. No. 5. Somers & Co. et al., 
vs. A. T. & 8. F. et a 

Against the assessment of switching charges of $2.50 per 
car on grain and hay under decision of the Commission in the 
Los Angeles case. Ask for reparation. 

~ Ka — No. 1. Berry Coal and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. 


F. 

Against a rate of 58i6c per 100 pounds on shipments of 
soft coal from Chicago, Ill, to Prescott and Flagstaff, Ariz., 
as unreasonable, excessive and unjust. Asks for maxima 
rates not to exceed 42c, and reparation, 

No. 7445. Western Consolidated Coal Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. Chi- 
cago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. Co. 

Against reconsignment charges of $1.50 per car on bitumi- 
nous coal at Faithorn, Ill, as unjust and unreasonable. Ask 
for cease and desist order and reparation. 

ne ak « sarees Refining Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., vs. L. 
et 

pro hy ‘a rate of 53c per 100 pounds on stearine, Cincin- 
nati to Chattanooga, as unjust and unreasonable and discrim- 
inatory in favor of Macon, Ga. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates, and reparation. 

No. 7447. Traffic Bureau of the Commercial Club of Atchison, 
Kan., vs. C. & N. W. et al. 

Excessive interstate class rates between pointe in Nebraska 
and Atchison, Kan.,-by reason of the establishment of lower 
intrastate Nebraska rates. Asks for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable rates, and reparation. 

No. 7448. American Column and Lumber Co., St. Albans, W. 
Va., vs. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 18c on four carloads lumber from Colcord, 
W. Va., to Vandergrift, Pa., as unreasonable and unjust. Ask 
for a published rate of 15%%c via another route, and repara- 


tion. 
No. 7449, Cohen-Schwartz Rail and Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
St. Louis & San Francisco R. R. Co. et al. 

Against a rate of 47%c on iron pipe, Birmingham, Ala., to 
Tulsa, Okla., as unreasonable and unjust. Ask for reparation 
to the basis of an established rate of 40c 

No. 7450. Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Siamenbiiha: Minn., vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific et al. 

Excessive charges on shipments of flour, Minneapolis to 

Alexandria, La., due to alleged misrouting. Asks for repara- 


tion 
“~ 751. Knapp Supply Co., Union City, Ind., vs. Ohio Electric 


y. 

Against a refusal to receive pipe for carriage to certain 
towns in Ohio, while accepting for other towns as resulting in 
unjust discrimination. Ask for cease and desist order and 
the establishment of rates for such traffic. 

No. 7452. Palmer & Semans Lumber Co., Uniontown, Pa., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on shipments of lumber, 
Ursina Junction, Pa., to Shawmut, N. Y. Ask for just and 
reasonable rates and ‘reparation, 

No. 7453. Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. et al., can and 
Rockdale, O., vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. et al. 
Unjust” and unreasonable combination rates as applied to 
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shipments of asbestos sand, Robertson and Thetford Mines, 
Quebec, to plants at points named above. Asks for the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates on a rity with rates 
established and in effect to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

No. 7454, M. Longo Fruit Co. et al., St. Louis, vs. Illinois 
Traction System et al. c 

Against the rule requiring shippers to place “owner’s risk 
of freezing, subject to box car service,’’ on containers for 
fruits, produce and other perishable commodities from St. 
Louis to points in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana and elsewhere, 
as leading to restriction of trade and increase of prices. Ask 
for a cease and desist order and that the carriers be re- 
greet to supply known, tested and adequate equipment, as 

o carriers in other parts of the country. 

Ne. get Florida Cypress Co., Inc., Pensacola, Fla., vs. L. & 

a , 

Alleges unjust and discriminatory rates on cypress from 
Pensacola to named destinations in excess of rates ordered in 
by the I. C. C. Ask for reparation. 

No. 7456. Union Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., vs. Gulf, Colorado, 
Santa Fe et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on shipment of lumber, Milvid, 
Tex., to Humansville, Mo., due to absence of through routes 
ant joint rates. Ask for cease and desist order and repara- 

on. 

No, 7457. R. B. Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., vs. South- 
ern et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on dressed pine lumber from 
Blacksburg, S. C., to Jersey City, due to thisrouting. Ask for 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 7458. Emily Hartley et al., Rockford, Ill, vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 

Alleges excessive charges on tourist tickets from Rockford 
to Los Angeles and return. Ask for maxima return tickets 
and reparation. 

No. 7459. J. V. Stimson Hardwood Co. et al., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Mounds, Ark., vs..C. R. lL. & P. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory charges 
on hardwood logs from points of origin to Memphis, due to 
alleged unreasonable requirements in the tariffs. Ask for a 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No, 7460. Ohio Valley Tie Co., Louisville, vs. L. & N. ef al. 

Alleges unreasonable and exorbitant rates on ten cars of 
cross ties from points in Kentucky to Erie, Pa. Asks for 
through routes and rates and reparation. 

No. 7460, Sub. No. 1. Ohio Valley Tie Co. vs. Louisville, Hen- 
derson & St. Louis. 

Alleges unreasonable rates on red oak cross ties from Ken- 
tucky points to Indianapolis. Asks through routes and rates 
and reparation. 

No. 7461. Council Bluffs (Ia.) Commercial Club vs. Chicago & 
North Western et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable class rates between manu- 
facturing and jobbing centers in the east and Council Bluffs 
and as discriminatory in comparison with Sioux City, Omaha. 
Lincoln, Nebraska City, Fremont, Norfolk, Beatrice, Grand 
Island and Hastings, Neb., St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., 
and Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan. Asks for maxima class 
rates and rules and regulations that shall not differ between 
Omaha and the same points. 

No. 7462. C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., Louisville, vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio et al. 

Against a rate of 28c on Spanish cedar logs from Louisville, 
Ky., to Philadelphia as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 
oo it exceeds the sixth class rate of 23c. Asks for repara- 

n, 

oe a. Dubuque Altar Mfg. Co. vs. Chicago Great Western 
et al. 

Alleges excessive and unjust rates on altars from Dubuque 
to Larchwood, Ia. Asks for reasonable rates. 


We, i. pean Lumber Co., Kansas City, vs. Tremont & 
ulf et al. 

Alleges damage through failure of defendants to transmit 
reconsignment instructions on lumber from Louisiana points 
to eastern destinations. Asks for reparation. 

No. 7465. WLudowici-Celadon Co., Chicago, vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas et al. 

Against a rate of 19%c on roof tiling from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to Sioux City, Ia., as unjust and unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory as compared with a rate of 18c to Twin 
Cities. sks for reasonable rate and reparation. 

7 oe all River (Mass.) Bleachery vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. 

Against the 5c differential of Fall River over Providence on 
cotton piece ds from South Carolina points as compared 
with a 2c differential at other New England points as being 
unjust and unreasonable. Asks for the abolition of the dif- 
ferential or its reduction to 2c, and other relief. 

No. 7467. San Diego & Arizona Ry. Co. vs. Southern Pacific. 

Alleges that rate of $4 per short ton on rails from Los 
Angeles to El Centro, Calif., when originating at Minnequa, 
Colo., is unjust and unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds 
$4 per long ton. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
—— _——e to the lower rates, which has since been put into 
effect. 

— = Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau vs. Louisville & aeneie 
et al. i 

Against a refusal to establish through routes and joint rates, 
rail-and-water, Memphis, Tenn., to Pine Bluff, Ark. Ask for a 
cease and desist order, through routes and joint rates. 

No. 7468. Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fla., vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line et al. 

Against a charge of $4 per car for transferring citrus fruits 
from ventilated box cars to ventilated fruit refrigerators at 
Potomac Yards as unjust and unreasonable, when caused by 
alleged neglect on the part of the carriers to provide proper 
equipment. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 7469. State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio et al. : 

All s unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
rates from Virginia cities to Carolinas in comparison with 
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rates from Louisville and Cincinnati. Asks for just and rea- 
sonable rates. 

No. 7470. Bickett Coal and Coke Co., Chicago, vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from Roy- 
alton, Ill., to Wyeth, Mo., through misrouting. Asks for cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

No, 7471. Crook, Son & Co., Hicksville, O., vs. New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis et al. 

Against a rate of lic on logs from Dunfee, Ind., to Hicks- 
ville, O., as unjust and unreasonable in that it exceeds a rate 
of 7c. Ask for a 7c rate and reparation down to that basis. 

No. 7472. Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce vs. Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,.Chicago & St. Louis et al. ; 

Alleges unjust discrimination against Indianapolis shippers 
by reason of the cancellation of proportional class and com- 
modity rates from Indianapolis to Ohio River crossings on 
traffic to the southeast. Asks for the restoration of reason- 
able proportional rates and reparation. 


MINOR UNREPORTED OPINIONS 


(Copies of Unreported Opinions may be obtained from the 
= <n office of The Traffic Service Bureau at a nominal 
charge. ‘ 


’ 








No. A788, Case No. 6676. Standard Mirror Co. vs. Southern 
Ry. et al. Rate charged on a shipment of sand from Cumber- 
land, Md., to High Point, N. C., found unreasonable and repara- 
tion awarded. 

No. A789, Case No. 6720. Swift & Co. vs. C. Gt. West. et al. 
Rates for the transportation of crude cottonseed oil originating 
at various producing stations in Oklahoma, refined in transit at 
Kansas City, Kan., and forwarded thence to South St. Paul, 
Minn., found to have been unreasonable and _ reparation 
awarded. 

No. A790, Case No. 6719. Sulzberger & Sons Co. vs. Sou. 
Pac, Co. et al. Rate of $1.60 per 100 pounds on inedible animal 
grease, C. L., from Los Angeles, Cal, to Kansas City, Kan., 
found unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 75ic and 
reparation awarded. 

No. A791, Case No. 6741. S. C. Bartlett Co. vs. C. P. & St. 

L. Ry. Co. et al. Following S. C. Bartlett vs. C. P. & St. L. of 
Ill., Unreported Opinion No. A203, Held: That rates charged 
by defendants on oats, C. L., from Peoria, Ill, to Birmingham, 
Ala., were in excess of those lawfully applicable under their 
tariffs and reparation awarded. 
. No. A792, Case No. 6724. S. C. Bartlett Co. vs. C. P. & St. 
St. L. et al.’ Carload of oats shipped from Peoria, Ill., to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., found to have been misrouted from E. St. Louis, 
Ill., by the initial defendant and reparation awarded. 

No. A793, Case No. 6714. Krakauer, Zork & Moyes, succs, 
Inc., vs. Pecos & Nor. Tex. R. R. Co. et al. Charges collected 
on one carload of corrugated iron culverts from Canton, Ohio, 
to Lubbock, Tex., found unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

No. A794, Case No. 6702. Bangor National Slate Co. vs. 
L. V. R. R. et al. Reparation awarded account of damage sus- 
tained by complainant by reason of misrouting by initial carrier 
of a carload of roofing slate moving via an interstate route from 
Bangor, Pa., to Valler, Pa. 

No. A795, Case No. 6230. American Milling Co. vs. C. I. & 
S. et al. Rates charged on grain screenings, C. L., from South 
Chicago, Ill., Owensboro, Ky., not found unreasonable and com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No. A796, Case No. 6250. Athens Pattery Co. vs. Tex. & N. 
O. R. R. et al. A rate is not proved unreasonable and the 
Commission will not award reparation upon the mere showing 
that the rate complained of was reduced to meet the rate of 
competing. lines. Complaint dismissed. 

No. A797, Case No. 6179. Mogul MotorTruck Co vs. C. B. & Q. 
Charges for the return transportation to Chicago of. a motor 
truck which had been exhibited at Kansas City not found 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A798, Case No. 6157. B. S. Cunningham et al. vs. B. & 
Oo. S. W. Defendant’s fare of 40c for passenger transportation 
from Little Hocking, Ohio, to Parkersburg, W. Va., not found 
unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A800, Case No. 6450. Peter A. Fox vs. C. Gt. West et 
al. Rate on potatoes, C. L., from Coweta, Okla., to Des Moines, 
Ia., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A809, I. & S. Docket No. 376. Transit privileges at 
Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan. Proposed tariffs which elimi- 
nate transit privileges at Atchison and Leavenworth, Kan., on 
grain and grain products not found justified. 

No, A799, Case No. 6092. New Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd., 
vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. Rates charged on cottonseed meal, 
Cc. L., and cottonseed cake, C. L., from Baton Rouge, La., to 
New Orleans, La., for export found to have been unlawful. 
Complaint to be dismissed upon receipt. of proof of refund of 
overcharge to the proper parties. 


No. A801, Case No. 6444. Carthage Sulphite Pulp and Paper 
Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. et al Rates on tag board, C. L., 
from Carthage and Brownsville, N. Y., to eastern cities not 
found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 


No. A802, Case No. 6420. Brewer Bros. Lumber Co. vs. C. 
M. & St. P. Reparation awarded account of collection by de- 
fendant of a rate in excess of that authorized by its tariff for 
switching shipments of lumber at junction with its connections 
2 Minneapolis, Minn., to industrial tracks-on its line in that 
city. ~ 

No. A803, Case No. 6331. Reynolds Corporation vs. Norf. & 
Western et al. Rates charged for the transportation of a clean- 
ing compound known as “Spotless Cleanser’’ from Bristol Va.- 
Tenn., to eastern and Virginia cities and points in C. F. A. 
territory not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A804, Case No. 6322. North American Smelting Co. vs. 
B. & O. et al. Combination.rate of 52c per 100 pounds on 
L. C. L. shipments of solder from Philadelphia, Pa., to Green- 
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wood, Pa., by an interstate route not found’ unreasonable and 


complaint dismissed. . 


No. A805, Case No. 6304. Muskogee Refining Co. vs. A. T. 
& SF. et al. Rate of 20c per 100 pounds on sulphuric acid in 
tank .cars from Argentine, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo., to Mus- 
kogee; Okla., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A806, Case No. 6331. Dill & Collins Co. vs. P. & R. et 
al. Rate of $2c per 100 pounds on C. L. shipments of wood pulp 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Covington, Va., not found unreason- 
able and complaint dismissed. 

No. A807, Case No. 6354. American Steel Drdege Co. vs. 
American Express Co. Action of defendant in charging C. L. 
rate on. two iron beams from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Marathon, 
Pa., not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A808, Case No. 6377. L. Rosenheimer Malt and Grain 
Co. of Kawaskum, Wis., vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et al. Assess- 
ment of local rates from and to transit point on shipments of 
barley from Minneapolis, Minn., malted at Kewaskum, Wis., 
and product forwarded to Chicago, Ill, and Oshkosh, Wis., at 
the expiration of transit time limit, found to be in accordance 
with tariff provisions. The rates not having been shown to be 
unreasonable complaint is dismissed. 

No. A810, Case No. 6500. Bayway Chemical Co. vs. C. R. R. 
of N. J. et al. Rate of $1.05 on creosote, C. L., from Bayway, 
N. J., to Los ‘Angeles and San Francisco, Cal., not found un- 
reasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A811, Case No. 6503. Malley & Wertz vs. C. C. C. & St. 
L. Charges collected on three C. L. shipments of lumber from 
Columbus, Ind., to Evansville, Ind., via an interstate route not 
found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A812, Case No. 6517. General Construction Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Rates charged from Los Angeles, Cal., to Connor, 
Shale and Signa, Cal., on C. L. shipments of wrought iron pipe 
which originated at McKeesport, Pa., not umreasonable and 
complaint dismissed. 

No. A813, Case No. 6533. Dominick Federico vs. Sou. Pac. et 


_ al. Increased rate on wine in wood, L. C. L., from San Fran- 


cis¢o, Cal., to Philadelphia, Pa., found to have been umreason- 
able and complaint dismissed, 

No. A832, Case No. 6292. Michigan Steel Boat Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Following Ludowici Celadon Co. vs. A. C. L. 28, 
I. C. C., 693, rule of Western Classification under which defend- 


ant declines to execute order for shipments consigned to one - 


point with instructions to notify another party at another point 
not found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A833, Case No. 6285. Plymouth Clay Products Co. vs. 
Ft. Dodge, D. M. & S. et al. Rate assessed on two carload ship- 
ments of sewer pipe from Ft. Dodge, Ia., to Biwabik, Minn., not 
found unreasonable and complaint dismissed. 

No. A834, Case No. 6359. Fulton Lumber Co. vs. Rock 
Island et al. Rates charged for the transportation of cedar 
poles and lath from Michigan points and on lath from Bemidji, 
— to Grant, Ia., not found unreasonable and complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. A836, Case No. 6383. Beck & Corbitt Iron Co. vs. K. C. 
Sou. Rate for the transportation of bar iron, C. L., from Ft. 
Smith, Ark., to Mena, Ark., shipments moving to Ft. Smith 
from St. Louis unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

No. A837, Case No. 6876. Alliance Alfalfa Hay Co. vs. Sou. 
Ry. Co. et al. Rate for the transportation -of alfalfa hay from 
Memphis, Tenn., to Mt. Airy, N. C., reconsigned from Harriman, 
Tenn., found unreasonable and reparation awarded. 

No. A838, Case No. 6149. Obin Hardware Co. et al. vs. C. I. 
& Sou. et al. Rate of 18c per 100 lbs. for the transportation 
from South Bend, Ind., to Cairo, Ill., of farm wagons destined 
to Obin and Somerville, Tenn., found unreasonable and repara- 
tion awarded. Rates from and to same points on plows, C. L., 
when destined to Jackson, Tenn., not found unreasonable. 

No. A839, Case No. 6881. McAlester Fuel. Co. vs. M. K. & 
T. et al. Rate of $2.60 per ton for the transportation of soft 
coal from Buck, Okla., to Ft. Riley, Kan., found unreasonable 
and reparation awarded. 

No. A827, Case No. 6261. Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of Milwaukee, Wis., vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. et al. Com- 
plaint of undue discrimination against maltsters of Milwaukee 
by the granting of a malting-in-transit arrangement to maltsters 
located at Manitowoc, Wis. . The arrangement at Manitowoc 
having been withdrawn and complainant having been thereby 
satisfied, proceedings are dismissed. 

No. A828, Case No. 6259. Corporation Commission of Okla- 

homa vs. Wichita Falls & Northwestern Ry. et al. Demurrage 
and back haul charges assessed on part of a shipment of farm 
wagons from Farnman, Okla., to Drinkman, Okla., on shipment 
originating at St. Loui8, Mo., due to same being rejected by 
consignee at stop-over point not unreasonable and complaint 
dismissed. 
_ No. A829, Case No. 6109. Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Alabama 
Central et al. Complainant shipped lumber, C. L., with in- 
structions to dress at a non-transit point. Through rates 
charged were sums of the intermediate points to and from 
transit point. Transit under joint through rates was permitted 
at another point on defendant’s line and complainant might 
lavéavailed itself of this privilege. Upon complainant alleging 
that charges applied were unreasonable, held that charges 
were not shown to be unreasonable and the Commission 
will not under the circumstances approve of retroactive appli- 
pero <3 = a transit privilege which defendants now offer to 
establish. 


___No. A830, Case No. 6029. Elba Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
omplainant alleges interstate scale of rates applied to cotton- 
eed, C. L., from South Carolina points to Charleston, N. C., 
unreasonable and asks that South Carolina intrastate scale rates 
se established instead. Upon the facts set forth and following 
Highland Park Mfg. Co. vs. Sou. Ry., 26 I. C. C., 67, complaint 
lismissed, 

No. A831, Case No. 4548. David K. Jeffris vs. N. O. M. & C. 
et al. Rates for the transportation of wooden cross-ties from 
points in Mississippi to Chicago, Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., not 
found unreasonable except in cases where joint through rates 
7a — of sums of intermediate rates to and from Cairo 
or ebes, b 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


E. J. Naylor, the new general agent of the tariff 
deparment of the Chicago & Alton in Peoria, Ill., is a 
railroad man -who has come up from the ranks. He was 
born in Chicago,’ Dec. 6, 1876. His first position was 
with the Pennsylvania in the Chicago Union passenger 
station, where he worked in various capacities until 
1900, when he went to the Chicago & Alton as depot 
passenger agent. From 1904 until 1906 he was assistant 
passenger agent at St. Louis; from 1906 until 1908 he 
was southwestern freight agent for the C. & A. and 
Clover Leaf lines at Dallas, Tex.; from 1908 until 1909 
he was southwestern passenger agent for these lines at 





E. J. NAYLOR. 


Dallas; from 1909 to 1911 he was general agent at Los 
Angeles for the Alton, Clover Leaf, lowa Central and 
M. & S. lines; from 1911 until 1913 he was general 
agent of these lines at San Francisco, and after that 
time until his recent promotion was general agent for 
the Alton at San Francisco. 

Joel L. Priest, industrial agent of the Oregon Short 
Line at Boise, Idaho, has been appointed general agent 
at that point. 

Cc. G. Austin, general attorney for the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and the Belt Railway of Chicago, has 
been appointed general solicitor. 

John A. Miller, general agent of the freight depart- 
ment of the Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., has been 
promoted to district freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Bellingham, a new position. 

The Southeastern Freight Association, ‘because of the 
death of Walter Lee McGill, secretary of the association, 
makes the following announcement of heads of depart- 
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ments: John H. Glenn, chief clerk of bureau in charge 
of the common tariff department; D. C. Lawhon, secre- 
tary; W. H. Halsey, assistant secretary, in charge of 
association rate and record departments; W. C. Watters, 
cashier and chief accountant. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association’s statement of car 
surpluses and shortages for Nov. 1, 1914, says there is a 
further increase in surplus cars of almost 18,000, bringing 
the total up to 172,325, the largest surplus for the same 
period in any year since the committee began the publica- 
tion of these reports, which was in 1907. The total surplus 
Nov. 1, 1914, was 172,325 cars; Oct. 15, 1914, 154,342 cars; 
Noy. 1, 1913, 38,276 cars; Oct. 28, 1908, 110,912 cars. 

The greater part of the surplus increase is in coal 
cars. This class of equipment increased 11,706 cars in 
Group 3 (Middle) and 5,882 cars in Group 2 (Eastern). 
Box cars show a heavy decrease in Group 6 (Northwest), 
and smaller decreases in Group 8 (Middle Western), 
Group 10 (Pacific), and Group 11 (Canada), while a con- 
siderable increase: is noticeable in Group 3 (Middle) and 
Group 5 (Southern). 

The total shortage, Nov. 1, 1914, was 2,229 cars; Oct. 
15, 1914, 2,360 cars; Nov. 1, 1913, 40,118 cars; Oct. 28, 
1908, 10,839 cars. ‘There is little change in the shortage. 





SURPLUSES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and Other 
Date. Box. Flat. Hopper. Kinds Total. 
NE nae ss ke'oo cats 59,511 12,383 67,619 2,812 172,325 
Oct, 16,-1914........ «. 63,91 11,224 47,217 31,986 154,342 
Oct. i, Me bs sae s0.0m 55,615 9,296 37,996 30,475 133,382 
Sia cin, Ms es pec 0-0 cs 76,386 7,356 46,141 35,361 165,244 
Aug Pe ca Gein oe 6 72,371 5,965 82,284 38.378 198,998 
7) oe ST ae a 81,599 6,490 91,280 41,506 20,875 
Se. Ba ae de oben 90,136 7,575 94,770 50,091 242,572 
May... 1, 21914. ....60%0-0 76,000 9,045 - 100,399 45,089. 230,533 
April 1, 1914-......... 56.465 10,835 41,055 33,170 141,525 
} ey |” ee 4 52,691 10,892 64,822 31,075 159,480 
a ee as 6S Sain oo 74,301 13,387 85,489 38,783 211,960 
SE Be eee ede cs rks 73,825 10,535 72,535 33,626 190,521 
Res is A Ska ik o'con'e 26,191 4,640 17,621 19,014 67,466 
Fees Met ab 0 <i nbc s.0 13,229 8,372 6.720 14,955 38,276 
i Se Re 16,087 3,164 7,953 14,790 41,994 
} ER | 42,992 4,148 8,689 17,74T- 73,576 
)' St | er 32,673 2,788 8,810, 25,445 69,716 
JU GH, BORG sss 0.4 6600's 34,685 3,084 11,055 21,916 70,740 
SHORTAGES. 
Coal, 
Gondola 
and Other 
Date. ox. Flat. Hopper. Kinds Total. 
BOG. Ei SORES cbacCocas 1,349 20 274 586 2,229 
Sk, * ae Os calcd cvwce 788 600 584 388 2,360 
Seek.” Ge EUs + i ese e cee 484 563 772 536 2,355 
0 MD eee eee 1,464 123 66 265 1,918 
Pi Ry i! RS ae 1,287 286 110 650 2,333 
.  & = ae 634 139 430 130 1,333 
WE is SE occ cccncs 453 297 7 13 770 
> a eee 1,403 48 29 174 1,654 
pe Re 1,030 169 615 199 2,013 
ee, "EE ROE ccccceess 2,983 169 1,394 1,027 5,573 
. ee ee 1,387 310 102 483 2,282 
F Oy My. Eee. 1,070 434 57 110 1,671 
Bee, Wi Be ic mea eeess 3.699 482 5,095 936 10,212 
5 ie Gy | SR eS 22,918 1,531 12,595 3,074 40,118 
gee A Sa ee 17.278 1,957 10,393 1,992 31,620 
a ie) re 7,627 1,766 5,209 668 15,270 
ae Fy RE so 5,589 1,332 4,029 311 11,261 
seme. BEER iwi ke Selene 2,362 1,470 z 2,821 383 7,036 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The nominating committee of the Traffic Club of 
New England has nominated the following for officers 
and directors, all of whom have accepted: For president, 
Sam W. Manning, general New England agent, Santa Fe 
Railway system; for vice-presidents, J. H. Hustis, presi- 
dent Boston & Maine Railroad; Chas. W. Robie, assistant 
general manager American Express Co.; H. M. Biscoe, 
vice-president N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R., in charge B. & A. 
R. R.; Gen. Wm. A. Bancroft, president Boston Elevated 
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Railway Co. For secretary-treasurer, C. A. Anderson, 
general agent Judson Freight Forwarding Co. For di- 
rectors (two years), A. H. Van Pelt, superintendent Ar- 
mour & Co.; Geo. M. Wood, assistant general freight 
agent N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R.; Seward W. Jones, treas- 
urer Jones Bros. Co.; Col. Melvin O. Adams, president 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R.; H. N. Lathrop, 
president Plymouth & Sandwich Street Railway Co.; Chas. 
H. Adams, business manager Advertiser Newspaper Co.; 
Geo. O. Sheldon, New England agent Clyde-Mallory Steam- 
ship Lines. The annual meeting for the election of officers 
and directors will be held on the evening of Friday, De- 
cember 4. : 

The Indianapolis Transportation Club is arranging a 
banquet to be held some time in December, with Secre- 
tary of State Bryan and Joseph G. Cannon of Illinois as 
the principal speakers. It is expected that railroad men 
from. all over the country will attend. 


CONSULAR AND TRADE REPORTS 


Announcement of W. W. Battie & Co., New York, Oct. 19. | 

During the past week two steamers were chartered 
to carry coal from Virginia to Punta Arenas at or about 
20s. ($4.87), and a steamer for coal from Virginia to 
Montevideo at 15s. 6d. ($4.02); also a number of other 
charters for export coal were completed, but these char- 
ters have not been reported. 

Rates to Brazil and River Plate are about the same 
as a week ago, but have advanced to all other destina- 
tions. Freight rates to Mediterranean ports are particu- 
larly firm, owing to the urgent demand for steamers to 
carry grain to these destinations. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: $1.60 to $1.75 to Habana; $2.15 to $2.25 to 
Cardenas or Sagua; $1.90 to $2 to Cienfuegos; about 
$2.25 to Port of Spain, Trinidad; $2.15 to $2.25 to St. 
Lucia; about $2 to St. Thomas; about $2.25 to Barbadoes; 
$2 to $2.25 to Kingston (small boats to Kingston $2.15 
to $2.30); $1.75 to $1.85 and p. c. to Curacao; $2.15 to 
$2.30 to Santiago; $2.15 to $2.30 to Guantanamo; about 
$3 to Demerara; $2 to $2.25 to Bermuda; $1.85 to $1.95 
to Vera Cruz; $1.90 to $2.60 to Tampico; about 16s. 6d. 
($4.02) to Rio de Janeiro; 15s. 6d. to 16s. ($3.89) to 
Buenos Aires or La Plata; about 20s. ($4.87) to Val- 
paraiso; about 16s. ($3.89) to a direct port in the Medi- 
terranean not east of the west coast of Italy, Spain 
excluded. 

Embargo Provisions in Various Countries. 


Since the outbreak of the European war, export pro- 
hibitions have been applied by the belligerent as well 
as neutral countries to a large number of articles. In 
view of the large number of reports on the subject re- 
ceived by the bureau and the constant changes in the 
embargo laws of the various countries, it was found 
impracticable to publish them in the Daily Consular and 
Trades Reports. The documents are, however, filed in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and are 
used in answering inquiries on the subject. 





Transportation Facilities to Malta. 

The problem of securing satisfactory transportation 
from the United States to Malta, at all times a difficult 
matter, and at the same time meet competition, is now 
even more difficult. ,This applies especially to small 
shipments, as large shipments of grain, flour, etc., can 
secure exceptional rates: .The ‘Hansa Line had a bi- 
monthly service between the United States and Malta, 
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but it has been withdrawn, and there is now no direct 
communication. Under present conditions all shipments 
from the United States will have to be transhipped at 
some European port. Whil® this feature is annoying and 
renders the securing of a freight rate difficult, it is not 
prohibitive to doing business with Malta. Many French, 
English and Italian steamers make this port regularly 
from points in France, England and Italy, and goods 
transhipped in those countries can be delivered here 
without undue delay. 
Guadaloupe, French West Indies. 

The lines of steamers plying between the United 
States and this island are the Quebec Steamship Co. 
from New York (three passenger vessels a month bring- 
ing freight and passengers to ports throughout other 
West India islands as far south as Demerara), and the 
Seeborg Line from Mobile (one cargo boat per month). 
Coal from Philadelphia and Baltimore is received by 
American schooners alone, whereas the greater part of 
pitch-pine lumber from Gulf ports is brought by small 
Nova Scotian schooners—which transport lumber at rates 
too low for American sailors to compete—and also by 
steamers of the Seeborg Line from Mobile. All the 
white-pine lumber imported into this island is received 
by the Quebec Steamship Co. from New York. 

Points on Shipping to Venezuela. 

A New York firm recently sold a bill of goods to a 
firm in Puerto Cabello, receiving instructions to forward 
through a shipping firm in New York. When the goods 
were tendered to the shipping firm, the latter said that 
it had had no instructions in regard to them and refused 
to handle them unless the freight and other charges 
were guaranteed. The New York firm therefore for- 
warded the goods direct, but the invoices contained de- 
scriptions of the goods not according to the tariff sched- 
ules of Venezuela, and a heavy fine was imposed on the 
consignee, who accordingly refused to receive the goods. 

This incident serves to emphasize the necessity of 
correctly making out consular papers, which must cor- 
respond to a certain form in every word and line. In- 
structions as to the proper way to make them out can 
be received from the Venezuelan consul at point of ship- 
ment. The buyer’s instructions should be followed to the 
letter, and packing should be as light as safety and 
security will permit, as all duties are charged on gross 
weight. There should, of course, be no substitution with- 
out permission, from buyer. 

On September 4 the Venezuela Meat & Products 
Syndicate began killing 90 beeves a day. It was: origi- 
nally intended to send the meat to the United States, 
but for the present it will be sent to Europe. About 
150 men are employed in the plant and everything seems 
to be going smoothly. 


NOTICE IN RE EMBARGOES 


The Interstate Commerce. Commission has received a 
number of communications requesting information as to 
the scope of its investigations in the matter of embargoes, 
Docket 7090, and has issued the following notice: 

“The order entered July 2, 1914, shows that a num- 
ber of informal complaints have been- received to the 
effect that certain roads established embargoes which, 
it is alleged, resulted in unjust discrimination against 
shippers. While these informal complaints were the 
occasion of the Commission’s order initiating this inves- 
tigation, the order provides for an inquiry of a general 
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nature into ‘the subject of the rules, regulations and 
practices of carriers in establishing embargoes.’ — 

“The Commission is not able to outline in advance 
the exact scope or extent of this inquiry. In May, 1914, 
the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada entered 


‘an order requiring all carriers subject to the jurisdiction 


of the board to show cause why an order should not be 
issued prohibiting any railway company from issuing an 
embargo against any traffic for a period longer than four 
days without first giving the board at least 10 days’ pre- 
vious notice.‘ In November, 1912, the Canadian board 
issued an order requiring that any railway company 
issuing an embargo shall, within 48 hours thereafter, file 
with the board a copy of such embargo, together with a 
statement of the conditions rendering such embargo 
necessary, the action required to remove such conditions 
and the probable time such embargo will be continued. 
It cannot be said, of course, that the investigation to 
be conducted by this Commission will result in any simi- 
lar order. It is the desire of the Commission to receive 
from both carriers and shippers information as to the 
necessity for embargoes, their frequency, their misuse 
(if any), their advantages, the practicability or impracti- 
cability of requiring carriers to notify the public gen- 
erally, as. well as the Commission, of each embargo, 
either before or after it takes effect, and to receive any 
information which will assist. the Commission in deter- 
mining whether or not it is advisable for the Commission 
to take any action in the premises.” 

The hearing in this matter will be held in Chicago, 
January 20, as has heretofore ‘been stated in THe TRAFFIC 


WORLD. 


CAR BALANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


The American Railway Association’s statement of 
freight car balance and performance for July, 1914, 
shows that the average miles per car per day were 22.5, 
compared with 22.7 for June. This figure for July, 1913, 
was 23.7. 

Ton-miles per car per day for July were 352, com- 
pared with 345 for June. This is a decrease of 6.13 per 
cent compared with the figure for July, 1913, which was 
375. i 

The proportion of home cars on line was 68 per cent, 
compared with 69 per cent in June. This is an increase 
of 9 points over July, 1913. 

The per cent of loaded car mileage was 67.6 per 
cent, which is the same as the June figure. This figure 
for July, 1913, was 68.1 per cent. 

The average earnings per car per day for all cars 
on line was $2.32. This figure for July, 1913, was $2.40. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission will hold an open 
competitive examination, for men only, for the position 
of examiner of accounts for the physical valuation divi- 
sion. There are two such places to be filled. The sal- 
aries range from $1,800 to $2,100. The age limits are 
twenty-one and forty-eight. Applicants must ask for form 
No. 2039 before December 1, and they may be had by 
writing to the secretary of the Civil Service Commission. 
An examination, for males only, for an expert rate clerk, 
$1,200 salary, for the army quartermaster’s department 
at Chicago, will be held in each state December 2. Ap- 
plications for permission to take the examination must 
be made on form 1312, to be had by applying to the Civil 
Service Commission in Washington or from the secretary 
of the local board of examiners in any state. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and Other 
Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC. 
WORLD Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any 
Device or Method Mentioned in This Department 


KZ, BILLS OF LADING IN TRIPLICATE 


Every shipper who uses a typewriter in making out 
bills of lading will appreciate the convenience as well 
as the economy of the 
Barker Roll Paper 
Typewriter attach- 
ment, illustrated here- 
with. By means of 
this attachment the 
making of bills of 
lading in duplicate, 
triplicate, . quadrupli- 
cate or quintuplicate 
is possible at one op- 
eration, each impres- 
sion being made by 
typewriter type and 
typewriter . ribbons, 
and illegible copies, 
due to torn, misplaced 
or wornout carbon 
paper under the old 
method of making 
copies, are impossible 
when the Barker attachment is used. The Autographic 
Register Co., the manufacturer of this device, does not 
offer it for sale, but supplies it, without charge, to pur- 
chasers of its. bill of lading and other business forms. 








PREVENTING LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The following is from a circular sent to employes of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad by G. E. Whitelam, 
superintendent of freight loss and damage claims: 

“As has been previously stated, the principal feature 
of this department of the Frisco is to remove the causes 
for loss and damage freight claims, and thereby establish 
better service for the shipping public, and at the same 
time obviate the annoyance incident to the filing of loss 
and damage claims. We have solicited ideas from each 
employe, and made every effort possible to specialize 
along many lines, with a view of bettering freight han- 
dling, and eliminating claims. Judging from the many 
suggestions received by the division and terminal freight 
claim preventive committees, also the many letters I 
have received from employes direct, calling attention to 
bad cases, I feel that more interest than ever before is 
being taken in freight claim prevention. I have received 
very recently.a number of communications from agents 
and others, setting forth cases where, through the watch- 
fulness of employes, claims have been prevented. You 
will no doubt be interested in the following: 

“I received report covering a shipment consisting of 
one crate of lard, arriving at one of our stations, and 
checking ‘smashed and lid off,’ damage evidently having 
been done by rough handling. The agent at destination, 
immediately on receipt of the shipment, decided it would 
not be consistent to insist on the consignee offering the 





lard to his trade. He therefore took up the lard and, 
through careful solicitation, was able to sell for invoice 
and applied the money on the claim—no loss in this 
instance. - 

* “at Fort Smith, very recently, Yard Clerk Baxter 
found SP-85403; sugar from Dallas to a point north, leak- 
ing in the yard. With the assistance of Car Inspector 
Pigg, car was opened, and it was found that several sacks 
had been torn by nails in the floor, one sack having en- 
tirely wasted. The load was immediately straightened so 
as to prevent any more damage; by this action 6 or 8 
sacks of sugar were saved. . 

“My attention has been called to a shipment consist- 
ing of one sack of rice, one bundle bags, one box dried 
peaches, from Tulsa to Beggs. Upon arrival at destina- 
tion agent discovered that the rice was in a wet and 
damaged condition; he immediately prepared his ware- 
house floor, emptying and spreading the rice to enable it 
to dry, without any material damage. Had not this pre- 
caution been taken we would have no doubt suffered loss 
of the invoice of the shipment, whereas we are only liable 
for a very small damage. 

“Desire to call attetnion to a case very similar to 
that mentioned in previous paragraph; shipment consist- 
ing of 8 sacks shorts; weight, 800 pounds; destined, Im- 
boden, Ark., arrived at destination in a more or less wet 
and damaged condition. Agent immediately unsacked 
shorts, spread same on prepared warehouse floor. Our 
loss in this instance was but $1.15, whereas had the pre- 
caution not been taken by our agent, we would no doubt 
have had to pay out at least $4 to $6. 

“I have just received remittance slip for $1.60, cov- 
ering amount realized from the sale of cottonseed and 
grain out of cars that had been set on the house track 
at Memphis as empty to load. While the amounts real- 
ized were not large, it shows that Clerk Jones is inter- 
ested in his work and looking for every opportunity to 
make the company money. 

“Another case meriting attention: On train 440, Oc- 
tober 9, Conductor O. R. White and Brakemen N. G. Hud- 
son, J. T. Randall and Jess Bushnell handled Swift meat 
peddler car from Kansas City out of Afton without way- 
bills. Waybills for this meat are supposed to come by 
mail, in advance, but in some way miscarried in this in- 
stance; crew mentioned worked the car from Afton to 
Monett without waybills, unloading every shipment at its 
destination, and completed trip without any shipments 
over or short. This was determined by conductor keeping 
a list of what he unloaded. going up and then checking 
up with the agent on his return trip next day, after the 
waybills had reached them by mail. 

“These are but a few of the many instances that have 
been called to my attention recently where employes 
have taken very active interest in the Frisco’s welfare. 
There is no question but what the $100,000 asked for in 
claim reduction will be obtained if all employes handling 
freight will give the same attention and care in the per- 
formance of their duties as was done in the above 
instances.” 
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INCREASED RATES IN ENGLAND 


>~—- 
(The following article on “Increased Railway Rates and 
How to Appeal Against Them,” written by George B. Lissenden, 


is one of a series by him on transportation economics, printed 
in “The World’s Carriers,” an English publication.) 


Increased railway rates are very much “in the air’ at 
the present time, and for this reason it will be useful 
briefly to consider the machinery which exists for dealing 
with these’ advances. 

Intended Increases Must Be Notified. 

To begin with, by sub-section 6 of section 33 of the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, it is decreed that: 
“Where a railway company intends to make any in- 
crease in the tolls, rates, or charges published in the 
books required to be kept by the company for public 
inspection, under section 14 of the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1873, or this Act, they shall give by publication 
in such manner as the Board of Trade may prescribe 
at least fourteen days’ notice of such intended increase, 
stating in such notice the date on which the altered 
rate or charge is to take effect; and no such increase 
in the public tolls, rates or charges of the railway com- 
pany shall have effect unless and until the fourteen days’ 
notice required under this section has been given.” 

It was held by the railway commissioners on May 4 
last in a test case on the point that when a railway 
company gives public notice—as the majority of vhe 
companies did with regard to the recent increases—of 
its intention to increase a stated number of rates by a 
given percentage, that the company has done all that 
can be required of it, but, with all due respect to the 
commissioners’ decision, this does not seem a proper 
fulfillment of the company’s obligations, for the method 
creates confusion, to say the least of it. 

Railway Company Must Justify Increase. 

Then sub-sections 1 and 3 of section 1 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, provide, respectively, as 
follows: “Where a railway company has, either alone 
or jointly with any other railway company or companies, 
since the last day of December, 1892, directly or indirectly 
increased, or shall hereafter increase directly or indirectly, 
any rate or charge, then if any complaint is made that the 
rate or charge is unreasonable, it shall lie on the com 
pany to prove that the increase of the rate or charge is 
reasonable, and for that purpose it shall not be suffi- 
cient to show that the rate or charge is within any limit 
fixed by an act of Parliament or by any provisional order 
confirmed by act of Parliament. 

“The tailway and canal commissioners shall have 
jurisdiction to hear and determine any complaint with 
respect to any such increase of rate or charge, but not 
until a complaint with respect hereto has been made 
to and considered by the Board of Trade under section 
31 of the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888.” 

While section 31 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888, provides that: “Whenever any person recelv- 
ing or sending or desiring to send goods by any railway 
is of opinion that the company is charging him an unfair 
or unreasonable rate or charge, or is in any other respect 
treating him in an oppressive or unreasonable manner, 
such person may complain to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade, if they think that there is reasonable 
ground for complaint, may thereupon call upon the rail- 
way company for an explanation, and endeavor to settle 
amicably the differences between the complainant and the 
railway company.” 

Some Important Decisions. 

In the case of North Staffordshire Coal Owners’ Asso- 

ciation vs. North Staffordshire Railway Co., the commis- 
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sioners held that the reasonableness of an increase of 
charge is to be determined by a consideration of the 
circumstances existing at the time when it is made, of 
the charge before and after the increase with reference to 
the services rendered and to be rendered, of the expenses 
of performance of the services, and of every other fact 
with relation thereto. And in the case of the South York- 
shire Coal Owners’ Assurance Society vs. Midland Railway 
Co. they held, further, that a comparison of the ratio 
of expenditure to receipts in any two years, after elim!- 
nating all disturbing elements, is a fair standard by which 
to try the question of the reasonableness of the increase. 
The difficulty of eliminating these elements from a com- 
parison based on train mileage makes it inapplicable as 
a test, and so also is a comparison of cost per ton. But 
an increase in the ratio of expenses to receipts cannot 
of itself absolutely justify an advance of rates or be of 
itself the measure of the justifiable advance (Smith & 
Forrest vs. London & North Western Railway Co.). 

As Sir James Woodhouse said in the case of the So- 
ciety of Coal Merchants vs. Midland Railway Co.: “I 
agree that the result of applying the principle of the 
ratio to ascertain the cost of mineral working is so sensi- 
tive to disturbance in its elemental factors as to make 


'it-a-very doubtful and difficult test for those who are 


asked to accept it as the best means for determining the 
important issue inyolved in an: application of this kind. 
Personally, I share the distrust of it which has been 
expressed by the learned judge and by different mens 
bers of the court on more than one occasion. It places 
traders, no doubt, at some disadvantage, and it requires 
the closest scrutiny and very careful investigation to 
see that there are no countervailing elements which 
disturb the ratio; but, owing to the way railway ac- 
counts are kept, it is admittedly difficult to suggest a 
better method than the one adopted. While. it affords 
evidence of the increased alleged, I agree with what 
Mr. Justice Wright said in Smith & Forrest’s case, that 
it is only to be considered -as prima facie evidence of 
such rise, and it is not in itself conclusive.” There is, — 
however, one very safe and sure way of testing the 
reasonableness of an increase made by a railway com- 
pany, but that is a professional secret. 


The Cost of an Application. 

With regard to the cost of an application of this 
kind to the commissioners, the writer cannot do better 
than quote the evidence of Mr. Macnamara, the secretary 
of the Railway and Canal Commission, before the de- 
partmental committee on railway rates, of 1906. He said: 
“In my opinion the cost of the parties of coming before 
the Railway Commission is not excessive. The court fees 
are the same, or nearly the same, as in the High Court— 
they are certainly no higher; and in an important arbitra- 
tion case I claim that it is the cheapest tribunal in the 
land, because on payment of court fees the parties not 
only get the services of a judge of the High Court, but 
the services of Sir Frederick Peel, with his great knowl; 
edge and experience, and also the services of a third com- 
missioner. In a private arbitration—an outside arbitra- 
tion—the parties cannot secure the services of a judge 
of the High Court at all, and they would have to pay 
something like a fee of 50 guineas a day to any arbitrator 
of position, because he is not receiving a salary from the 
government. The fee for receiving and filing every ap- 
plication is £1. That fee is also payable by the defend- 
ant on filing the answer. The court fee for hearing in 
an ordinary case, that is, a case which would be brought 
by an agriculturist or trader relating to undue preference 
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or to want of facilities, is £2, and the cost of the order 
under seal issued by the court is £1. Then. in inter- 
locutory proceeding there is 5s. on every summons and 
2s. 6d. for every order. The calling of witnesses makes 
no difference in the court fees. The chief expense in 
the court of the Railway and Canal Commission, as in 
every other court, is the employment of counsel.” 

And on the same occasion Mr. Macnamara gave evi- 
dence which showed that in order to lessen che difficulty 
and the cost of proceedings before the commission, exist- 
ing legislation has already given complainants the fol- 
lowing advantages over ordinary cases in the High Court: 

In the High Court or in the County Court, if a com- 
plainant loses his case he probably has to pay the costs 
of the other side, but in respect of proceedings before 
the Railway and Canal Commission it was enacted by 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1894, section 2, that 
the commissioners shall not have power to award costs 
on either side unless they are of opinion that either the 
claim or the defense has been frivolous and vexatious. 

It is always best, however, and in practice the usual 
thing, for a number of traders or associations to combine 
to support a genuine case, and to spread the cost of the 
application over the whole number. 

The writer proposes, with the editor’s permission, 
next mouth to deal with a subject which is very near to 
the hearts. of the readers of The World’s Carriers, espe- 
cially to the outside carriers, i. e., undue preference. 
Evidence is not wanting that the railway companies are 
striving their hardest to be something more than carriers 


on the railway. 


INCREASE DENIED IN IRELAND 


(Consul Wesley Frost, Cork, Queenstown) 

The principal railway system of Ireland has just 
been refused permission to increase its freight rates. 
On July 24, 1914, the British Railway and Canal Com- 
mission handed down its rejection of the application 
of the Great Southern’ & Western Railway for a gen- 
eral 4 per cent increase in merchandise and package 
rates. The ground of the decision is that recent augmen- 
tations of wage and fuel costs have been more than 
offset by prudent and intelligent retrenchment and im- 
proved methods. This judgment affects directly one- 
third of the railway mileage of: Ireland and will prob- 
ably immediately affect most of the remainder. 

In the spring of 1913 the railways of Ireland simul- 
taneously announced a 4 per cent increase in rates. 
Umder the Traffic Act of 1894 the majority of the 
roads were subject to be called upon to justify the in- 
crease before the court of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission (appointed under act of 1888, 51 and 52 Vict., 
Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London, W. C.), if 
challenged by the trading public. No protest was forth- 
coming, however, presumably on account of the expense 
of litigation, and the higher rates went into effect on 
the majority of roads. 

The Great Southern & Western Railway, on the 
other hand, was in an exceptional position, owing to 
provisions in the legislation by which in 1900 it had 
been permitted to absorb or amalgamate with, certain. 





‘rival lines. The enabling statutes of 1900 stipulated 
‘that the schedule of rates in force on June 30 of that 


year should not be increased without the prior sanction 
of the Railway and Canal Commission,-so that. instead 
of leaving upon the public the onus of proving increases 
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unjustifiable, as under the Traffic Act of 1894, the 
amalgamation laws cast upon the railway company the 
onus of proving proposed increases to be justifiable. 

As the Great Southern & Western has now failed 
to effect such proof, it seems probable that the other 
railways, which have been enforcing the 4 per cent 
increase, will promptly be challenged on behalf of the 
commercial public. -The Department of Agriculture for 
Ireland is expressly authorized to undertake protests 
of this nature, and in July, 1913, was petitioned by a 
representative deputation to do so in this instance. Now 
that the commission has shown itself adverse to the 
increase, newspaper comment here is to the effect that 
the Department of Agriculture may be expected to take 
the matter up. 

Findings of the Commission. 


The rationale of the decision appears to have been 
based, as it would have been in America, upon a study 
of the facts as to both costs and efficiency of manage- 
ment and operation. The commissioners find that the 
system has been so wisely conducted that the rising 
expense in connection with labor and upkeep have 
been neutralized by betterments. “Notwithstanding that 
wages have undoubtedly increased and hours have been 
reduced and local government rates (of taxation) have 
grown larger, this company has been so prudently and 
skillfully managed by its board and officials by the intro- 
duction of improved methods of working and by effect- 
ing the economies which the amalgamation was de- 
signed to effect, that the extra outlay has been re- 
couped and the net result has been advantageous to 
the company.” 

This rather complimentary finding is in a measure 
obscured by a difference of opinion as to the year from 
which rising costs should be noted. The railway con- 
tended that since the rates now in force have been 
established since 1892, all increase in expenses occurring 
since that year should be taken into account. The 
commission decided, however, that since in 1900 the 
railway had admitted that the rates were then equitable 
it should not be permitted to note increases of costs 
which took place prior to 1900. The commisison also 
deprecated the railway’s failure to admit the savings due 
to amalgamation. 

The Great Southern & Western Railway, with its 
subsidiaries and controlled lines, comprise 1,122 miles 
of track, or. more than any other two railways in Ire- 
land together. In the present application it was joined 
with the Fishguard & Rosslare Railway Co., which it 
operates and which provides a route of transit to Eng- 
land. Throughout the south and west of Ireland its 
predominance is marked, as the aggregate mileage of all 
other railways in these regions is probably less thaa 
one-third that of the Great Southern & Western. 

For the past 20 years the mileage of Irish railways 
has been virtually stationary, the figure in 1893 being 
2,991 miles; in 1903, 3,270 miles, and in 1912, 3,403 miles. 
The passenger traffic increased from 23,715,061 in 1893 
to 28,628,083 in 1903; but the increase then practically 
ceased, as the 1912 figure, 29,162,404, indicates. The 
total receipts rose from $15,553,947 in 1893 to $19,331,378 
in 1903, and $21,490,016 in 1912. The average receipts 
per mile likewise show substantial increases, viz., from 
$5,202 in 1893 to $5,913 in 1903, and $6,317 in 1912. 

The average cost of construction for Irish railways 
has been about $78,000 per\ mile, a low figure (for 
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Europe), which is accounted for by the character of 
the soil and topography, as well as by the almost total 
absence of tunnels. A series of legislative acts designed 
to introduce transportation facilities into backward com- 
munities has resulted in the construction of 525 miles 
of narrow-gauge railways (three feet width), principally 
in the western and southern counties. There is one 
elevated monorail track, nine miles in length, from 
Listowel to Ballybunion, in County Kerry. Only one 
or two electric railways exist for other than urban serv- 
ice. It seems possible that in case an industrial expan- 
sion supervenes upon the alteration of Ireland’s govern- 
ment there may be opportunities for a number of rural 
electric railways, and American capital and manage- 
ment, especially the former, will be welcomed. 


EXPRESS RATE CONFERENCE 


Principal discussion at the conference October 30 
before Examiner J. M. Jones in the matter of express 
rates, practices, accounts and revenues was largely cen- 
tered around the question of proposed changes in the 
classification rules and uniform express receipts. Con- 
tention was made by P. P. Kerfoot, general attorney for 
the Wells Fargo & Express Co., that the suggested clas- 
sification should be adopted, so that exemption for liability 
given steamship companies should also apply to the initial 
carriers, but not apply to initial carriers on traffic be- 
tween states. In the former case, it was pointed out, 
the full burden should not be placed upon the initial 
carriers to the advantage of the steamship companies. 
On traffic between states, it was stated, the initial carriers 
can recover their share from connecting lines. He said 
the Carmack amendment to the Act to regniate com- 
merce covers only interstate shipments and does not 
pertain to international traffic. Therefore, the proposed 
change in section 20 was suggested. 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








In the warehouse, where all sorts of 
packages are piled and unpiled contin- 
ually, the method of handling is very 
important. The Revolvator will enable 
two men to pile goods, whether they 
run uniform in cases, rolls, etc., or not, 
better, quicker, cheaper and more safe- 
ly than four to seven men working by 
hand. 


It will pay you to investigate this 


machine. Write for Bulletin TR 28, 
“*The Revolvator.” 


N.Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 3§4SAR@ELP Ave. 
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covering ae classes of business, aliidiik a trades 
or individuals. Send for our complete catalogue 
showing national count on 7,000 classifications. 


Ross-Gould, 512 N. sth st, St. Louis 
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F, B. Harrison, representing the American and Adams 
Express companies, said clauses 11, 12 and 13 had beer 
carefully prepared by him and approved by the Com. 


Mission and that the provisions had been adopted by the 


American company in its receipts. These clauses dea! 
with the matter of uniform express receipts, and are 
changed so as to apply on both domestic and foreign 
shipments. It was agreed that the words “not adjacent,’ 
used in connection with shipments to foreign countries, in 
clauses 11 and 12, might be stricken out and give broade: 
protection if su.pments are consigned to foreign countries, 
whether by water or rail. It is the intention, it was 
stated by Mr. Harrison, to put the same liability for 
damage to shipments upon foreign carriers as is ap- 
plicable to interstate carriers. 

Mr. Kerfoot did not agree with W. H. Chandler, rep- 
resenting the Merchants’ Association of New York and 
the express rate conference, that rule 2, section E, was 
ambiguous and conflicts with section 6. Mr. Chandler 
maintained that the rule should read the same as the 
section in the receipt, pertaining to the acceptance and 
shipment of fragile articles. Mr. Chandler said he did 
not see how express companies could refuse shipments 
of glass when not marked “glass,” and thought section 2 
should be separate, and offered a proposed section to that 
effect. It was claimed that the rule does not harmonize 
with the express receipt. 

Others, aside from those mentioned, who participated 
in the conference included Attorney J. F. Keane, repre- 
senting the Commission; Dwight N. Lewis, representing 
the Iowa commission, and J. Raymond Hoover. repre- 
senting the Jewelers’ Protective Union. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Position as local or soliciting FREIGHT 
AGENT or in accounting department, by young man 
twenty-four years of age, with seven years’ experience 
with short-line roads in all departments. Familiar with 
I. C. C. classifications and F. C. A. rules. Would consider 
a position in traffic department. Employed at present. 
Al reference regarding ability and character. Address 
P. B. 171, The Traffic World, Chicago, Il, 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced RAILROAD MAN, 
age 28, married; 11 years’ experience as railroad and 
express agent and telegraph operator; now a La Salle 
Extension University student. Wants position with in- 
dustrial traffic department. Address S. V. 81, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, Il. 








TRAFFIC MANAGER—A competent, aggressive and 
reliable TRAFFIC MAN, with railroad and commercial ex- 
perience, is available for transportation service. Age 35, 
married. Ten years with trunk line railroads operating 
west of Chicago and Mississippi River; one year com- 
mercial traffic work. Railroad service entirely with freight 
claim and traffic departments. Broad knowledge tariffs, 
classifications all territories; also familiar with interstate 
comme’ce act, tariff circular regulations, conference rul- 
ings, etc. Recently employed as assistant traffic manager 
large steel car manufacturing company. Salary com- 
mensurate with results obtained. Address E. O. G.-74, 
The Traffic World, Chicago, fl. 


RATE AND CLAIM MAN, age 31, at present connected 
with a traffic bureau, desires to make connection with a 
manufacturing or mercantile concern. Familiar in all 
territories; 11 years’ experience. T. F. 24, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, Ill. 





(HE TRAFFIC WORLD 
Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, etc. 


Parkersburg Transfer & Storage Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


101-113 Ann Street. 
DISTRIBUTING AND FORWARDING AGENTS. 





Judson Freight Forwarding Co., Inc. 


CHICAGO 433. Marquette Building 
ST. LOUIS . 1501 Wright Building 
Carload distribution to all railroads at Chicago and St. 
Louis without teams; L. C. L. shipments of machinery 
forwarded at reduced rates to all principal Western and 
Pacific Coast points. 





Terminal Transfer & Storage Company, Inc. 


U. S. Bonded Transfer Mobile, Alabama} 


Forwarding Agents and Distributors of Carload freight. 
Modern Storage Warehouses with track connections. 





D. A. MORR TRANSFER CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street. 


TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





BARNESON-HIBBERD WAREHOUSE CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Main Office, 310 Sansome St. Telephone Sutter 940. 

China Basin Warehouse and Wharves, foot of Fourth 
9t., with spur track. General Storage. Grain and Beans 
cleaned, polished and graded. Forwarding Agents and Pub- 
lic Weighers. Spur Track connection with all Railroads 
entering San Francisco. China Basih Warehouses and 
Wharves the only public facility in San Francisco where 
deep water, rail and public warehouse ‘meet. No drayage. 
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If you want the names of Warehousemen at 
cities not shown in this Directory, write 
The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Chicago. 
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To Keep Your 
Tariff File 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘Unsurpassed facilities’ for stor- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ampurt ana export Ireignt contractors, transfer and 
reshipping agents, custom: house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 


THE SOUTH WEST WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


“The Largest Modern Warehouse West of Chicago” 
19th and Campbell Sts., Kansas City, Mo. . 

Exclusively for Merchandise Storage, Forwarding and 
Distribution. Guaranteed Service. west rates in 
United States. Bonded and free warehouses. Write us. 
We like to answer questions. Our hooklet, of interest 
to any concern doing a warehousing or distributing busi- 
ness, free for the asking. 





Pearce Forwarding Company 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Prompt service, courteous treatment, warehouse- 
men and drayage.contractors. Package cars operated 
to southwestern points at reduced rates. © 











Jones & Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Storage, Forwarding and Distributing Agents. 
Rail and Water Facilities. 
All Steamers Can Dock at Our Wharves. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO, — 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING 


EXPORT BUSINESS 


_ Most manufacturers are waking up to the fact that this 
is an important subject and are reaching out for such 
trade. A competent Forwarding Agent can. be of material 
assistance to manufacturers. 

We quote rates of Freight and Marine Insurance to all 
places abroad and shall gladly answer inquiries respecting 
Consular Regulations, Customs Duty, etc. 

G. W. SHELDON & CO., Chicago, New York, London, 
Liverpool, Paris, Havre, Boulogne-Sur- Mer. 


UP-TO-DATE 
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And that is by checking the changes from week to week as they are printed in 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


SAMPLES. ON REQUEST 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU, CHICAGO 





As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the oaper in writing to advertisers. 
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ALREADY 


The United States Senate has instructed the commission } 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 


to investigate one corporation engaged in interstate trade and 
already there is more or less talk as to when the commission 
will be appointed and as to who its members will be. 


You will want to keep in touch with developments and 
our magazine. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


CEGUIATI ON 


Will — you with an —_ authentic and always 
dependable medium. 


Special Announcement 
























Beginning with November first, it is being issued semi- 
monthly. And that number contained The CLAYTON BILL. 


Better let us start your subscription now. Price $3:00 
per year. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


PUBLISHERS 
418 South Market Street 
CHICAGO 





